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THE HEROES AND HEROINES OF FICTION. 


Great excitement was lately caused by the news 
that the old curiosity shop in Portsmouth Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was to be pulled down. It 
has been shown, almost beyond a doubt, that the 
building is an imposture so far as its literary pre- 
tensions are concerned. It is uncertain if Dickens 
ever saw it, and the house does not agree par- 
ticularly well with the descriptions given in the 
story. Mention is made of doorsteps, which do 
not exist in the house in Portsmouth Street, and 
other dissimilarities could be pointed out. But 
to enthusiastic relic worshippers this is of not 
much importance. The place, we read in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, was beset with crowds anxious to get 
a sight of Little Nell’s dwelling. Photographers 
blocked up the street with their apparatus, and 
artists were sketching the quaint old building, with 
its over-hanging roof and red tiles. Reporters were 
taking notes, and Miss Mary Anderson herself in- 
sisted upon drinking a dish of tea in the parlour. In 
a later number of the same journal a correspondent 


. wrote that in Fetter Lane there is another curio- 


sity shop, which was well known to Dickens, and 
has certainly equal claims with the house in Ports- 
mouth Street to be considered as the Curiosity 
Shop. I have no intention of examining the 
claims of these rival candidates for archeological 


fame ; we shall probably hear of others in different 
parts of London. 

The homes and haunts of the heroes and heroines 
of fiction have always possessed a strange fascina- 
tion—greater, indeed, than those of the poets and 
novelists themselves. Few travellers stop any 
time at Marseilles without visiting the Chateau 
@If, and gazing with a shudder at the casement 
from which Monte Cristo was thrown into the 
sea. But Dumas’s house at Paris is seldom in- 
quired for. 

At the end of the last century Hampstead was 
the constant resort of pilgrims who came to search 
for “the Upper Flask,” where Lovelace took Clarissa 
Harlowe for an airing, accompanied by two of 
Mrs. Sinclair's nymphs, and where the unhappy 
heroine afterwards sought refuge from her lover’s 
persecutions, Mrs, Barbauld relates a story of 
a Frenchman who came to England expressly to 
see the Flask Walk, and was much disappointed 
that they could not point out to him the exact 
house where Clarissa lodged with Mrs. Moore, 
Few sight-seers, I suspect, cared to visit the quaint 
old Queen Anne house in the North End Road, 
Hammersmith, where Richardson wrote several 
of his novels. The house is still standing, and 
has been recently described in these columns, but 
nothing is left of the summerhouse where Miss 
Mulso and her friends listened (not without blush- 
ing, Dr. Watts wrote) to the story of Clarissa, 
and heard with eager delight how Pamela eluded 
the designs of her wicked master. 

I remember some time ago making an expedi- 
tion to the Castle of Elsinore. It is not by any 
means modern; but it was built long after the 
time when the supposed prototype of Hamlet was 
prince of Denmark, It was impossible, however, 
to look on the old walls with indifference; and 
even when the guide pointed out the brook where 
Ophelia was drowned, I could not resist a certain 
charm while watching the bubbling stream. It 
was, I suppose, the desire to give a local habita- 
tion to my sentiments of admiration for the poet’s 
dream. 

The subject is alluded to in a number of the 
Quarterly Review which appeared many years 
ago. I wish that I could quote the passage, but I 
cannot put my hand upon it. The writer, I 
remember, narrates with a graphic pen the en- 
thusiasm felt by the English army in Spain while 
marching through the district described in Cer- 
vantes’s famous romance, the 
burning heat, the length of the march, and the 
hardships endured by the troops, neither officers 
nor men showed any symptoms of fatigue, so great 
was the interest felt by all at the thought that 
they were passing through the scenes of Don 
Quixote’s adventures, y every brook they 
looked for Dorothea sitting on the bank and wash- 
ing her feet by the stream, and at each turn of the 
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road they expected to meet the knight of the | Ge 


woful countenance followed by the faithful Sancho 
Panza. The reviewer tells of another occasion 
when a French army took possession of some city 
in Spain, and nothing was thought of by the 
troops but discovering the gaol where Gil Blas 
had been formerly imprisoned by order of the 
governor. 

It is needless to give further instances of the 
interest we feel in those spots which the genius of 
great writers has made classicground. A few years 
after death, and these same writers are, with few 
exceptions, forgotten, or, at best, have become mere 
shadowy forms; but the creations of their fancy 
live for ever, and time only intensifies the reality 
of their existence, To mention only the two names 
to which I have already referred— Richardson and 
Dickens. The story of their lives, their familiar 
haunts, and the homes in which they lived and 
wrote have now a mere antiquarian importance ; 
but Clarissa Harlowe and Lovelace excite almost 
as much interest, among certain classes at least, 
as in the days when Richardson was besieged 
with letters imploring that Clarissa might be 
saved and Lovelace brought to repent and save 
his soul. And Little Em’ly and David Copper- 
field are, perhaps, better known to the present 
generation than when, thirty and odd years ago, 
twenty-five thousand copies were sold each month 
of the well-known green covers of Dickens’s most 
popular novel. It may seem strange that I should 
mention Clarissa Harlowe as a work enjoying 
equal popularity with David Copperfield. But it 
has a public of its own. Unlike Robinson Crusoe 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress, Richardsou’s famous 
novel acquired at once the approval of the upper 
and middle classes. Its readers are still numerous,* 
but of a humblersort. The work holds its ground 
as a classic ; but its chief circulation is among the 
country people and inhabitants of agricultural 
villages. I have never examined the contents of 
a country book-hawker’s wallet without finding a 
copy of Pamela or of Clarissa Harlowe, and the 

lars have often assured me that these two 
vooks are still in great demand. 

I shall conclude my note with a quotation from 
a lecture delivered by the late Prof. W. K. Clif- 
ford. He considered that not only do particular 
places derive a charm from the works of poets and 
scholars, but that nature itself becomes more 
beautiful in our eyes by “the thoughts of past 
humanity imbedded in our language” :— 

“If a scientific man looked at the stars and considered 
their motions, it seemed to him as if he was in the pre- 
sence of an intelligence, and was talking to somebody ; 
and it was the thought of Plato and of Aristotle and 
of Ptolemy and subsequent astronomers which was 
bound up with his notion of the heavens, that all these 


* It is needless to mention the edition of Richardson's 
works recently issued, 


a men were actually talking to him whenever he 
e same way the poet, when 
he looks round upon a beautiful scene in nature, feels as 
if he were looking upon the face of a friend. All the 
sensations of beauty that have been in the minds of 
previous poets are imbedded in language, in the general 
conceptions by means of which he thinks of this scene, 
and it is they who are looking out with their dead eyes 
upon the scene which he sees round him.”—Seeing and 
Thinking (1880), 111, 


THE ORKNEYS. 
(Concluded from p. 65.) 


Students of Early English literature, or those 
who may wish to trace back to their simplest ele- 
ments the forms of modern speech, will find a large 
field of study in Orkney. Many words of Norse 
origin used by early English authors, and now 
considered obsolete, will there be found in use. 
For example, in the expression formerly employed, 
“ The sons of Bur,” this last word is derived from 
an old verb bua, to prepare, or to inhabit. Every 
important dwelling on the islands is termed a bi 
(pronounced boo), and the occupant used to be 
called buandi, or, in a contracted form, bondi, the 
word formerly quoted from Ben, who states that 
at the time of his visit to Orkney, in 1529, it was 
employed to signify “guidman.” From this word, 
meaning to prepare, come such Orkney words as 
boon, ready, and booney, outfit. A fisherman 
speaks of his booney, meaning thereby his tackle 
and all his fishing gear. Some confusion seems to 
have arisen in the North of England among the 
Norse-speaking population, during the decay of 
the language there, between bua and binda, to bind, 
or, more properly, between their two part. forms, 
bondi or buandt and bundu. This has led to 
several mistaken etymologies in modern English 
words, The error is first apparent in a written 
form in the translation of the French romance of 
Sir Tristram, produced about 1270 in the North of 
England. Bondi is therein found to be replaced 
by “ bondsman” (servus). It never had any such 
meaning. In some parts of England “ bonde- 
man” is still employed in its original sense. The 
prefix hus, as in “ husbandman” and “ husband,” 
although existing in the latter form in Norse, 
seems to be somewhat of a pleonasm. “ Husband” 
has often been stated to be very expressive, as 
signifying the bend that united the household, 
It never had any affinity with the verb “ to bind,” 
and meant simply householder. Wickliffe, in his 
translation of the Bible, has it “ hus-bonde.” Bua 
has also given us “ neighbour,” Norse na-bui. In 
its reflective form of buask it has given us the 
word “busk.” Dr. Vigfusson, in a paper contri- 
buted to the Philological Society’s Transactions 
for the year 1866, has supplied a large list 
of extracts from British authors, ancient and 


_modern, wherein the word is used, He considers 
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that it must have been introduced into Scotland 
from Orkney or Scandinavia not later than the 
twelfth century. 

Another word that may be mentioned as capable 
of being elucidated through its analogy with words 
in use in Orkney is “offal.” In every dictionary 
it is stated to mean what falls off, and to be com- 

of off and fall. This seems very simple 
until one reflects that the word does not mean what 
falls off, but what remains as a residue or refuse 
after all that is worth has been taken off. The 
factitious meaning has then been given, as is not 
unfrequently the case in English dictionaries, to 
suit a supposed etymology. I submit to the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” that the root of this word is 
val, from vala, to choose, and not fall. The 
Norse equivalent is or-val, i.¢., refuse, literally 
what has been rejected as worthless, The word 
vala had a very extensive use, and entcrs into the 
formation of many old and new words. In Orkney 
there are two words of similar etymology and 
almost similar meaning — orwals and outwals. 
The vowel a retains its full sound, as in fall, and 
has not been softened, as we find it in Chaucer, 
“ Wailed wine and meats,” or with Burns, “ He 
wales a portion with judicious care.” 

There are some interesting peculiarities in the 
use of the verb taka, to take. A tak means a 
lease, as of a farm; it also means a catch, as a 
catch of fish. Ajftak is a joke at a neighbour's 
expense, and an intak is a swindle or a swindler. 
These prefixes are separable ; to take off is to cari- 
cature, to take in is to cheat. This might be con- 
tinued at great length, and beyond the limits of 
“N.& Q.” A valuable list of Orkney and Shet- 
land words, collected by Mr. Edmonstone, will be 
found in the volume of the Philological Society’s 
Transactions for the year 1866. 

It may be interesting to show in a line or two 
how the Norse has survived in its contact with 
the Anglo-Saxon. As may be naturally supposed, 
two languages so closely allied could not be 
brought into close contact without becoming 
assimilated. In some of the more remote islands 
the original sounds and some of the words are still 
retained. A native talks of his hdnd (hand), 
Jingr (finger), or his fit (foot). Some of the old 
words have been retained through a similarity of 
sound with English words, A fisherman will tell 
you after a gale that the weather is lowsing. He 
does not thereby mean loosening, or that the 
wind is going to Seoste out again. He means that 
it is moderating ; the word he employs is Jogn, 
calm. He may also puzzle a stranger by speaking 
of a whither of wind, Norse hvita, a squall. During 
a snowstorm it is said to be mooring ; the word 
is mjollin, literally grinding. This figurative ex- 
pression is often found in the Sagas. The drifting 
snow is compared to meal falling from the mill. 
See an account of King Olaf and his friend the 


scald Sighvatz overtaken by a snowstorm on the 
Dofrafjall, Sighvatz Saga. 

The Orkney buandi was a tiller of the soil, but 
he was also its proprietor. He inherited the pro- 
perty that his ancestors had captured. He was 
not at the same time dependent on any superior, 
as devised by the feudal system. Each one had a 
voice in the Thing in all discussions relating to 
common interests and government. His custom 
was to till and sow his lands in the spring, to 
embark in Viking expeditions during the summer, 
and to return home in time to reap his crops in 
the autumn. The winter was passed in festivi- 
ties. 

The written history of the islands dates from 
the arrival of the Northmen. Harold the Fair- 
haired having obtained entire sway over the 
kingdom of Norway, the chiefs whom he had sub- 
dued, to show their dissatisfaction, left the country 
and settled in Iceland and the Orkneys. From 
the latter they continued to make descents on the 
coasts of Norway, to prevent which Harold fitted 
out an expedition, and having overcome them, tock 
eee of the islands, and appointed his friend 

onald, Earl of Moeri, to be the governor. This 
latter delegated the office to his brother Sigurd, 
who was shortly afterwards killed in an expedition 
against the mainland of Scotland. His son suc- 
ceeded him, but died a year after his father, when 
the dignity again reverted to Ronald, who now 
delegated it to his son Hallad, who was found 
unfit for the office, upon which another son be- 
came a candidate to retrieve the family honour, 
which it was thought had been tarnished by the 
misconduct of Hallad. This son was no other 
than Rolf, known as Ganga-Rolf the Walker, who 
a captured Neustria from Charles the 
Simple of France. He being destined to play a 
more conspicuous part in the world’s history, the 
Orkney earldom was given to his half-brother 
Einar. This line of earls held princely sway over 
the islands of Orkney and Shetland and one or 
two of the northern counties of Scotland for 
several centuries, and frequently intermarried 
with the royal family of Scotland. The earldom 
was frequently held conjointly by brothers or 
cousins, each bearing rule over a part of the 
islands, This joint authority led to numerous 
internal wars. 

Two brothers, Paul and Erlend, ruled thus over 
the islands in 1066, when Harold Hardrada, King 
of Norway, having allied himself with the Saxon 
Earl Tostig, fitted out a large expedition in 
Norway to invade England and attack King 
Harold. He sailed first to Shetland and then to 
Orkney, where he left his queen and his two 
daughters. Both earls joined the expedition with 
a very large number of followers. On their defeat 
by Harold at the battle of Stamford Bridge and 
the death of Hardrada, the Orkney earls, together 
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with Hardrada’s son Olaf, were allowed to leave 
England with all the troops that remained to 
them. They sailed to the Orkneys, where Olaf 
remained during the winter, and then returned to 
Norway, where he subsequently became king 
along with his brother Magnus. 

On a somewhat similar occasion in 1263 Hakon 
Hakonson, King of Norway, fitted: out a large 
fleet to invade Scotland. He spent the previous 
summer in Okney to complete his preparations. 
After his defeat at the battle of Largs he in 
like manner withdrew to the Orkneys, where he 
died in the bishop’s palace in Kirkwall, the ruins 
of which still remain in the neighbourhood of St. 
Magnus Cathedral. Although Paul and Erland 
had ruled conjointly in harmony their two sons 
were unable to agree. Aftera prolonged quarrel 
Hakon killed his cousin Magnus in the island of 
Egilshey in 1110. The latter was subsequently 
known as St. Magnus. His nephew Kolison, who 
assumed the name of Ronald, made a vow to build 
a cathedral in Kirkwall if he succeeded in obtain- 
ing his uncle’s property in Orkney, On the ac- 
complishment of his object he laid, in the year 
1136, the foundation-stone of that building, which 
still remains one of the finest structures of northern 
Europe. 

Earl Ronald was one of the most remarkable 
men of his time. Much is related of him in the 
Orkneyinga Saga. He was of middle size, well 
proportioned, and very handsome. He was very 
affable and popular, and highly accomplished. 
When quite young he made some verses, of which 
the following is a translation :— 

* At the game-board I am skilful, 

No fewor than nine arts I know ; 

Runic lore I well remember; 

Books I like; with tools I’m handy ; 

Expert am I on the snow shoes, 

And with the bow, I pull an oar well ; 

And besides [ am an adept 

At the harp and making verses.” 
He has left many specimens of Scaldic verse, and, 
asa further proof of his proficiency in the art, he 
produced conjointly with Hall Ragnason, of North 
Ronaldshay, a rhyming dictionary, which Torfeus 
states to be still extant in the library of Upsala. 

In the autumn of 1152 he left Orkney with fifteen 
ships to visit the Holy Land. The expedition sailed 
first to Scotland and then along the coast of Eng- 
land. Off the mouth of the Wear they had stormy 
weather. Armod, a scald with the expedition, 
sings, “High were the crested billows as we 
passed the mouth of Hvera ; masts were bending 
where the low land met the waves in low 
sand reaches; our eyes were blinded with the 
salt spray.” Much is related in the Saga of 
their stay in France, where the vision of a fair 
lady called Ermingerd seems to have cleared the 
salt spray out of their eyes. The banqueting and 
gallant speeches of the Norsemen are related in a 


style worthy of Froissart. The choicest epithets 
in their scaldic repertory are lavished on this fair 
object. They passed their Yuletide in Spain, 
and, to use their own expression, harried the 
Moorish part of the country without scruple. 
While at anchor here a violent storm overtook 
them. It lasted three days, and the waves were 
so violent that the ships almost foundered. Then 
the earl sang, “ Here I am, storm-tossed but un- 
daunted, while the cables hold and the tackle 
breaks not as the vessel breasts the billows.” A 
little later they were running through the Straits 
of Gibraltar before a fair wind, and the earl’s 
muse is again heard : “ By an east wind breathing 
softly as from lips of Valand (French) lady our 
ships are wafted onwards.” When they had passed 
into the Mediterranean Sea, Eindridi Ungi, one of 
the leaders of the expedition, separated from the 
earl with six ships and bore up for Marseilles, 
When off the island of Sardinia the earl captured 
a large Saracen ship after a very severe fight. At 
Crete they delayed for some time, and at length 
reached Acre, where they landed with much pomp, 
of which Thorbiorn Swarti sang, “ Oft have P with 
comrades hardy been in battle in the Orkneys, 
when the feeder of the people led his forces to the 
combat. Now our trusty earl we follow as we 
march with our bucklers before us gaily to the 
gates of Acre on this joyous Friday morning.” 
This poet’s joy was short lived; a disease broke 
out on board the ships and he died with others, 
A brother scald, Oddi Litli, sang of him, “ Bravely 
bore the Baron’s vessels Thorbiorn Swarti, scald and 
comrade, as he trode the sea-king’s highway ; now 
he lies low under earth and stones in that southern 
land of sunshine.” Earl Ronald and his men left 
Acre and visited all the important places in the 
Holy Land. He and Sigmund Ongull bathed in 
the Jordan and swam across the river. On their 
return bomewards they passed a part of the winter 
at Constantinople, with their countrymen the 
Verengiar, at the court of Manuel I., successor to 
John Comnenus, who ruled the Byzantine empire 
from 1143 to 1180. They were warmly welcomed 
by the emperor, and received munificent offers from 
him to enroll themselves among his guards. The 
leaders of the expedition left their ships on the 
shores of the Adriatic, and after having visited 
Rome they proceeded home overland to Denmark 
and Norway. 

In the neighbourhood of the Stones of Stennis, 
formerly mentioned, is a tumulus known as 
Maeshow which, on being opened a few years 
ago, was found to contain a subterranean chamber 
with fragmentary runic inscriptions on some of 
the stones. It is therein stated that the Ork-howe 
had been broken open by the “ Jorsala-farers,” or 
Jerusalem journeyers. There is little doubt but 
this building is the Orka-haug mentioned in the 


Orkneyinga Saga. 
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An incident relating to Earl Ronald has 
lately been discovered in Upsala on two 
fragments of manuscript, which had been cut 
up for binding purposes. It not only gives an 
insight into his affable character, but also offers 
an evident picture of the every-day life of the 
islanders at that period. The incident is in- 
cluded in the edition of the Orkneyinga Saga that 
has been translated under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, but which has not yet been 
published. It is as follows :— 


“Tt happened one day south in Dunrossness Bay, in 
Shetland, that a poor old bondi remained long by his 
boat, while all the other boats had rowed out to sea as 
soon as they were ready. There came to the old bondi 
a man with a white cowl, and asked him why he did not 
row out to the fishing as the others. The bondi replied 
that his crew had not yet come, ‘ Bondi,’ said the man 
with the cowl, ‘ wilt thou that I rowwith thee?’ ‘That 
I will,’ said the Bondi; ‘but I must have my boat’s share, 
for I have many bairns at home, and I strive to provide 
for them as I can.’ Then they rowed out towards Dun- 
rossness Head and Hund Holm. The roost, or tidal 
current, was very rapid where they were, and the eddy 
strong; they proposed to remain in the eddy and to fish 
out of the roost. The man with the cowl sat in the bow 
of the boat and andowed [a local term still in use, mean- 
ing to row with a pair of sculls], while the Jondi fished 
and bade him to take care not to be drawn into the 
roost. The cowled man paid no heed to what he was 
told by the bond’, who, however, had some experience. 
A little later they found themselves in the roost, and 
the bondi was sore afraid, and said, ‘ Miserable, unlucky 
man was I this day when I took thee with me to row, 
for I must here perish!’ And he was so alarmed that 
he cried, And the cowled man said, ‘ Be quiet, bondi, 
and do not cry, for the hand that let the boat into the 
roost will be able to pull her out of it again.’ He then 
rowed out of the rocst, and the Jondi was very glad, 
They next rowed to land and drew up the boat, and the 
bondi asked the cowled man to go and divide the fish; 
but he bade the former to divide them as he liked, and 
said that he would not have more than a third. | This 
is still the practice among fishermen, the boat's share, 
that belongs to the owner of the boat, is equal to a man’s 
share.] There were many people come to the shore, 
both men and women, and many poor people. The 
cowled man gave all his share of the fish to the poor 
people, and prepared to go away. He went to climb 
over the ‘ breaks,’ or low cliffs, where many women were 
seated, and in going up, the ground being slippery from 
rain, he sprained his foot and fell off the cliffs. The 
woman who first saw him laughed much, as did all the 
other people. When the cowled man heard it, he said, 
‘The girl mocks much at my uncouth dress, and laughs 
more than becomes a maid. Early this morning I went 
to sea; few would know an earl ina fisher’s garb.’ He 
then went away, and afterwards it became known that 
the cowled man had been Ear! Ronald. The saying, 
*Few would know an earl in a fisher’s garb’ became a 
well-known proverb.” 


It is thus seen that the earl could both rhyme 
and row. He was killed in Caithness in 1158, 
about three years after his return from the Holy 
Land, by a murderer, whom he had banished from 
Orkney. He was canonized in 1192. 

It is evident from these and other examples 
that might be given, that the Orkney branch of 


the old Norman stock had not deteriorated even 
in comparison with the other branch in Normandy, 
The latter, no doubt, occupied a more important 
sphere, and was brought into contact with different 
influences, so that it became changed. In Orkney, 
being confined within a more limited space, as in 
Iceland, it long retained its primitive character. 
All who admire the predominant qualities of the 
race ought to visit the Orkneys, and see what 
there yet remains of their language and customs, 
their churches and castles. 
J. G, 


UNTON CHARITY PAYMENTS, 


The following extracts from the accounts of the 
charity founded by Sir Henry Unton, in 1591, for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the port of 
Faringdon, Berks, are copied from the original 
ledgers, still preserved in the Unton chest. Only 
such entries of payments have been omitted as 
were illegible or entirely without interest. An 
account of the charity has been given in the Unton 
Inventories, p. Ixvi; the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1796, p. 1070; and The History of Faringdon, 
p. 65. 


1596. Nono die Novembris A’no Regni d’ne n’re 
Elizabeth xxxviiit®. It is-agreed by consent of all the 
ffefees that those p’sons that sha!l hereafter be chosen 
after the disease of any of the said ffeffees to survive anye 
of them: the last twoo p’sons that shall be chosen shall 
at any occasyon of meetinge or conference to be hadd 
amongst them warne all the rest of the ffeffees to the 
saide meeting or conference. And uppon the chosing of 
any new ffeffees or ffeffee they or hee so chosen shall at 
the same tyme make all the rest of the Company to 
drink uppon their owne charges that are so chosen by 
the rest of the said ffeffees. 

1596. Nono die Novembris A’no Regni Elizabeth 38", 
Whereas there was gyven to the poore of ffarringdon by 
one James Lord diceased the some of xvi' to continewe 
the use thereof to the poore for ever and delivered into 
the hands of John Handy and Robert Barber whereof 
xiii' by them lent to S* Henry Unton knight towards the 
purchasing of the fayres and marketts. 

Marche xxv“ 1597. Item R’seved of the iiij tennants 
for one Ladies days Rent due to the Lord of the maner 
in the yeare of our Lord God 1597 v* vij*, 


The only other items for this year are the pay- 
ments of rent to the Lady Dorothy Unton; of 
interest on “40* to the Poore paide to John 
Handy”; and moneys lent to Robt. Nightingale. 


1598. Tertio die Julii Anno Regni d’ne n’re Eliza- 
beth 40%, It’m Received the daye and yere above 
written of Henry Godfery Robert Tomas and Robert 
Nitinggale Tennants of the towne land ~{ x* due to 
bee paide at the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin St. 
Mary before the date hereof and paide to John Harrison 
Constable of the hundred iiij' towards the payment for 
me port for the ffirst payment of the two ffiftenes unto 

er ma", 

Paid to Toby Collyer for a hole yere for keping the 
Towne armor iiij*. 

It’m it is ordered and agreed uppon at the present 
meeting by consent of all the ffeffees that from hence 
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forth and for and during the whole yeares contayned 
and expressed within the towne lease that evry yeare 
and from yeare to yeare there shal be elected and chosen 
out of the xv ffeffees v evry yeare to take charge of 
such some or somes of money as shal be received to the 
use and beholf of the Port of Ffarringdon: viz. appoynted 
for this yere John Handy, Robert Barber, James Forster, 
Edward Collyer, Edmond Carter. 

1592. A note what is promised by the Inhabitants of 
flarringdon & other persons for the obtayning of the old 
charges to be Rendered and the chaynging of the mon- 
days markett to tuesday and also for Two fayr days 
more, one the feast of purificacon of St. Mary & St. Bar- 
tellmew the 12» of September 1592, & towards a markett 
house. 

Imprimis the honorable Sir henry Unton knight lord 
of the mannor. 

Mr. Lewes the vicar x’. 

1601. The xixt» daye of Aprill. Paide to Toby Collyer 
for keping the Towne Armor out of the saide money 
iiij’. 
Paide more to William Stevens for a gird! and hangings 
for a Sword out of the saide money _ij* viij*. 

Paide to John Gill and William Barbar Tythingmen 
for carring of armor to Wantag out of this money xviij’. 

This said daie and yere within written it is agreed by 
all the ffeffees whoose names are under written that all 
the saide ffeffees by their generall consents doth devise 
graunt and to ferme lett and sett by Parrole to Robt. 
Nitingale Henry Godfery and Edward Worthin Inhabit- 
ants of the Port of ffarringdon All that The Thirtie thre 
Acres and a half of Arrable Lands according and agreable 
to the former graunt before expressed yett to ronne and 
unexpired So that the saide Tennaunts shall not dooe or 
cause to be done any thing contrary to the true intent 
and meanynge thereof. 

1601, The xxit» daye of October. There remayned 
uppon the last accoumpt in the hands of William Stevens 
xxxvi* x* whereof paid for Gayle money vi* ffor Soul- 
dyers xi* more for Souldyers iiij* vi", more for captayne 
Trigh xij* there remayneth uppon this accoumpt due 
xx* iiij’, 

Received of henry Godfrey for his halfe yeres xxij* vi". 

Ree'd Ed. Worthie xxiiij* vi". 

Paide to Toby Collyer for the Towne Armor in full 
tateefaction untill this daye and all other Reckyngs ix". 

Paid to John Handy for my ladyes rent v* vij*. 

Paide to James ffoster for the making of Watsons 
coat xvi", 

Paide to Watson for his yeres wages due at St. Michell 
last past 

There Remayned in the hand of the foresaid ffeoffes 
the day and yere within written xlvi". 

D* to Edward Colliar as ffollow* 

for carriage of a letter to mr Hurlyes ij’. 

ffors.p. v*. 

more for the beadles cote to Symon Turner vi' ij". 

for a keye & box to david colliare and Wm. 
Stevens x", 

Paide by me Edward Collier for the bying of a 
statut bucke v*. 

Paide to Robt Nitingale ij’. 

Paid to Toby Collyer for half a yere for kepinge 
the towne Armor due to him at lady daie ijt. 

1602. The xxv» daye of Marche. Paide to John 
Handy for my ladies rent v* vii". 

Paide to Toby Collyer for the Towne Armor for halfe 
ayere 1)". 

The daie and yere above written there is chosen out of 
the ffeffees to take charge uppon them suche some or 
somes of moneys as shal be delivered unto their charge 
to the use & be holfe of the Port of ffarringdon viz, 


John Handy James fforster Edward Collyer Robert 
Barbar and John Cowles. And these saide ffyve ffeffees 
so chosen to be accoumptable thereof at the feast of The 
Anunciation of our blessed lady St. Mary the Virgyn 
next which said ffeffees have Received into their charge 
the some of xxiiii*. 

Md. That the daye and yere above written it is agreed 
by the consents of the Inhabitants of the Port. That 
the Constable or Constables for the tyme beinge shall at 
the end of his or their yeare yeld a Just and true 
Accoumpt unto all the Inhabitants aforesaide or the 
most part of them for such sume or sumes of moneyes as 
hee or they shall receive for any payments due to her 
Mav out of the towne stock w® said Accoumpts the said 
Constable or Constables shall performe fulfill and keepe 
at or within Tenn daies next after his or their discharge 
out of their said offic. 

Paide to watson tho xviijt® of June for halfe his yeres 
wages ij* 

Mor payd to Watson the xt» of September for his other 
halife years wages ij* vi". 

Mor spent at the account by the ffefees ij’. 

Mor payd to watson for his wages ij vi". 


Water Harnes, 
Faringdon, Berks, 
(To be continued.) 


JosHvUA AND THE Sun AT THE BATTLE oF 
Betu-noron.—As this has again become a subject 
of some discussion, perhaps it may interest your 
readers to remind them that the first person to 
suggest the interpretation of an extraordinary 
refraction causing the sun and moon apparently to 
remain above the horizon longer than usual was 
Spinoza, who, in the second chapter of his Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus, says :— 

“ An, queeso, tenemur credere, quod miles Josua As- 
tronomiam callebat ? et quod miraculum ei revelari non 
potuit, aut quod lux solis non potuit diuturnior solito 
supra borizontem ease, nisi Josua ejus causam intelli- 
geret? mihi sane utrumque ridiculum videtur; malo 
igitur aperte dicere Josuam diuturnioris illius lucis 
causam veram ignoravisse, eumque, omnemque turbam, 
quz aderat simul putavisse solem motu diurno circa 
terram moveri, et illo die aliquamdiu stetisse, idque 
causam diuturnioris illius lucis credidisse, nec ad id 
attendisse, quod ex nimif glacie que tum temporis in 
regione aéris erat (vide Josue x. 11) refractio solito 
major oriri potuerit, vel aliud quid simile, quod jam non 
inquirimus, 

It will be noticed that Spinoza, whose object 
was to dispense with the necessity for a miracle, 
here confuses the refraction of the rays of light by 
the atmosphere with their dispersion or scattering, 
and assumes that the appearance was strictly 
similar to such prolongations of daylight as we 
have witnessed in the recent gorgeous sunsets, 
Some late writers (¢. g., the late Rev. T. Milner, in 
his Astronomy and Scripture) have supposed that 
there really was an abnormal refraction which 
kept the sun (supposed to be near its setting) 
apparently above the horizon for some time longer 
than usual. 

A consideration, however, of the position of the 
site of the battle and its vicinity shows that any 
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idea of this kind is untenable as well as unnecessary. 
Beth-horon is to the north-west of Gibeon, so that 
the sun must have been in the south-east, and the 
time of day the early morning’ It was the pro- 
longation of darkness, not of daylight, that was 
desired, and this is evident from all the circum- 
stances mentioned in the narrative. The Hebrew 
word translated “Stand thou still,” means literally 
“ Be thou silent,” and the object of Joshua’s prayer 
was that the sun might not shine out over Gibeon, 
where it was just about to rise, or the moon, where 
it had last been seen nearly setting in the west, 
over the valley of Ajalon, but that the gathering 
tempest might so overcloud the heavens as to 
obscure the landscape and give advantage to the 
attacking force of Israelites. This has been dwelt 
upon by the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer in the current 
number of the Church Quarterly Review ; but the 
Rev. T Pelham Dale (who had himself written an 
article taking the same view in the Christian 
Advocate for 1871) points out in the number of 
the Church Times for the 8th inst. that it seems to 
have been first noticed by the late Henry F. A. 
Pratt, M.D., in his Genealogy of Creation, pub- 
lished in 1861. Dr. Pratt there says (p. 206):— 

“Tt has been seen that Joshua’s plan was a night 
attack, and that he marched all night to accomplish it ; 
and here is gathered the first clue towards discovering, 
through what was required, what must have actually 
taken place; for, having marched all night, he would 
necessarily not reach Gibeon till daybreak, or so close 
— the dawn as to make it only too probable that his 
plan would fail, through the absence of the darkness 
necessary to its success,” 

The words, then, of prayer, afterwards incor- 

rated with many other pieces into the poetical 

k of Jasher, were 
“ Let the sun be silent over Gibeon, 
And the moon in the valley of Ajalon ! ” 
the word silent, when applied to the sun, meaning 
“not to shine.” And the end of verse 13 is lite- 
rally rendered by Dr. Pratt, “The sun re- 
mained in the clouds of the heavens and shone 
not on arising, as (on) an ordinary day.” The 
dark tempest was followed, as we all know, by a 
tremendous hailstorm, which completed the de- 
struction of the routed Amorites. 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Tae Avtneyticity or Osstax.—In the in- 
teresting historical sketch of Kintyre just written 
by the President of the Glasgow Kintyre Club, a 
quotation occurs that is an important contribution 
to the controversy as to whether there were originals 
for Macpherson’s famous translation of Ossian’s 
poems. It is part of a letter by a Dr. MacKinnon 
which appeared in the View of the Island of 
Arran by the Rev. James Headrick, and runs as 
follows :— 

“In the Duke of Argyll’s library at Inveraray there 
is a book elegantly printed in the Gaelic language 


early as the year 1567; and in the nineteenth page of 
that book, the author, Mr, John Carsuel, superintendent 
of the clergy in Argyllshire, laments, with pious sorrow, 
that the generality of the people under his pastoral care 
were so much occupied in singing and repeating the 
songs of their old bards, particularly those that cele- 
brated the valorous deeds of Fingal and his heroes, that 
they entirely neglected the Scriptures, and everything 
relating to religion,” 

Such early and indirect evidence establishes the 
fact that there were quantities of oral traditional 
Celtic poetry from which Macpherson could have 
got the substance of his epics and rhapsodies. It 
is a question for experts like Profs, Rhys and 
MacKinnon whether their English form was in- 
debted to the modern culture of the béte noire of 
the impulsive and dogmatic Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
To find a book printed in Gaelic at so early a 
period as 1567 is of some general interest, and the 
inquiry might be started whether it still exists in 
the library of Inveraray Castle. T. &. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Carisprooke. — Was ever name of place so 
barbarously treated in the course of ages as the 
original name of Carisbrooke; so knocked about 
by the two genii Phonetic Decay and Folk Ety- 
mology; so transmogrified beyond all possibility of 
recognition, if what a distinguished historian says 
be true? Mr. Freeman, in his English Towns, 
1883, p. 178, says that “the modern name Caris- 
brooke doubtless comes, by dropping the first 
syllable, as in the modern form of Thessalonica, 
from the form Wihtgaresburh.” This name appears 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a.p, 530-544, under 
the forms Wihtgaraburh in three MSS., Wiht- 
garasburh in the Laud MS., Wihtgaresburh, 
Wihtgaresburh. The best form of the name in 
the Chronicle appears to be Wihtgaraburh. What 
is its etymology? The difficulty is in the middle 
of the word. How is gara to be explained ? Was 
the original form of the name Wihtwaraburh, 
meaning “the fortress of the men of Wight,” just as 
Cantwaraburh (Canterbury) means “ the fortress of 
the men of Kent”? But why gara for wara? I 
would suggest that the change of wtogmay be an in- 
stance of interpretative corruption. In the popular 
mind the name of the place appears to have been 
associated with Wihtgar, the conqueror of Wight, 
according to the Chronicle, a.v. 514, but whom 
Prof. Earle, in his Glossarial Index, looks upon as 
a ijpws The place was supposed to 
have been founded by Wihtgar, and hence the 
form Wihtgaresburh, “the fortress of Wihtgar,” 
and the other forms with s, representing the gen. 
sing. If this be the true biography of Carisbrooke, 
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what an eventful history the word has had! Origin- 
ally Wihtwaraburh, “the fortress of the men of 
Wight,” it became by popular etymology Wiht- 
garesburh, “the fortress of Wihtgar (i. ¢. the spear 
of Wight)”; then the name was decapitated by a 
generation of articulate speaking men ruthless in 
its laziness ; then the headless Garesburh became 
Carisburh ; then the suffix burh was changed into 
the modern brook, and the famous historic Caris- 
brooke is the result. Query, How does this bio- 
graphy of the name of Carisbrooke commend itself 
to the Anglo-Saxon philologist ? 


A. L. Marnew. 
18, Bradmore Road, Oxford, 


Zeirns.—A query in “ N. & Q.” for January 12 
relating to a passage in George Eliot’s Daniel De- 
ronda, in which the strange phrase “ Yore-zeit” is 
used, reminded me that I should be glad if any 
contributor to “ N. & Q.” would tell me if he has 
met with another singular word, zeirs, in any deed 
or other MS. of the sixteenth century. The follow- 
ing extract is from “ An Account of the Burgh of 
Aberdeen, p. 52, published in the Miscellany of the 
Spalding Club: “ Dec. 9th, 1582...... day of May, 
1582...... four scoir and twa Zers, their neames 
eftir following...... Maid Burgesses, as gentill- 
men—nocht to be occupairis, nor handleris with 
merchandes, gratia consilii.” Then follow forty- 
one names of gentlemen of the shire of Aberdeen. 
So many French words had become adopted in 
Scotland during the reign of the last Stuarts that 
I was led to conclude that the word zers or zeirs 
is merely a contraction for siewrs or messieurs. 


E. B. 
Wickham Market. 


Jean Excraver.—What is known of 
this engraver and his works? His name is not 
mentioned by Strutt or Bryan in their dictionaries, 
nor by Le Blanc, Brulliot, pt. ii., No. 1472, says: 

“Les derniéres lettres ‘J. G, exc,’ désignent encore 
Jean Galle, qui a publié, avec son nomme ou avec ces 
lettres, des estampes d’aprés Pierre Breughel le vieux ; 
entr’autres, avec les lettres ‘J. G. exc.,’ deux estampes 
intitulées ‘La Grasse Cuisine’ et ‘ La Maigre Cuisine,’ 
piéces en folio en largeur. Nous n’avons pas trouvé de 
renseignemens sur ce Jean Galle, mais il est présumable 

wil était de la famille de Philippe, Corneille et de 
éodore Galle,” 
And in the appendix to the third part, No. 3, he 
gives another signature, “ Jo. Gallo fe. et ex.,” which 
is found on his copy of a wood-engraving by Chris- 
tophe van Sichem after a drawing by Henri Golt- 
zius, representing Judith giving to her maid the 
head of Holofernes. Brulliot’s conjecture that he 
was a member of the well-known Galle family 
is borne out by the following work : ‘‘ Speculum 
Illustrium Virginum...... &c., Antverpiz, Joannes 
Galleus excudebat,” n.d., small 4to., containing, 
beside the engraved title, fifteen plates of Virgins, 
eleven after D, Tenier, three after Sebastianus 


Vrancx, and one after J. Galle. Of these, three 
are engraved by Corn. Galle, the remaining twelve 
have no name of engraver ; but all, save the first, 
have “ Joan Galle exc., “Joan Galle exc. cum 
Privilegio,” or “J. Galle exc. cum Privilegio.” 
The series consists of the B.V.M., Saints Agatha, 
Agnes, Apollonia, Barbara, Catharina, Cecilia, 
Christina, Dorothea, Emmerentiana, Juliana, Jus- 
tina, Lucia, Margarita, and Ursula. I have no 
means of determining whether any others were 
engraved for this Mirror of Illustrious Virgins, 
but shall be glad of further information upon this, 
as well as upon the life of John Galle himself and 
his works, W. E. Bucxtey. 


Porrrait or THe Marcatoness DE Coigxy.— 
Where can I find a portrait of the Marchioness de 
Coigny, the favourite of George [V. when Prince 
of Wales, and one of Aimée de Coigny, Duchesse 
de Fleury, the friend of Lord Malmesbury? Both 
lived in England for a long time as émigrées. 

Hewri van Lavy. 

172, Lancaster Road, W. 


Cuarre Famity, — I am anxious to know 
from what part of England and in what year 
Matthew Chaffe and Thomas Chaffe, who were 
living in 1636 near Boston, U.S.A., went to 
America. The west of England—Devon, Dorset, 
or Somerset—appears to be the likeliest place for 
investigations. Variations in spelling of the name 
are unimportant. I am particularly desirous of 
obtaining this information. 

Wm. H. Cuarree, 

P.O. Box 3068, New York City, U.S.A. 


Cotours ror THe Montus.—Are any special 
colours connected with the various months, in the 
manner in which precious stones are so associated ? 
If so, is blue, as the colour of the Virgin, associated 
with May as her month? Enquiry. 


Armistice.—I shall be glad of any quotations 
or information which may throw light upon the 
origin of this modern word. Our earliest actual 
quotation dates to 1740, but it appears in 
a dictionary in 1708. When and in what language 
was it first used ? One would expect the answer 
to be “in French,” but Littré’s first reference dates 
only to 1759. The earlier English dictionaries cite 
a Latin armistitium ; does this occur in any 
modern Latin document before 1708? The first 
use of a word so expressly formed must surely 
have been noted. Its model is of course justitium; 
compare also sdlstitium, interstitium. Immediate 
answers had better be sent to me direct. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Mill Hill, N.W. 


SuaksrpeareE Query. — By which critic was 
Bassanio, in the Merchant of Venice, first styled a 
“ fortune hunter” ? 
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Fasutous Norman.—Can any of your learned 
readers give me some information about a 
“fabulous Norman,” who possessed the rare gift 
of inheriting the talents and good qualities of those 
whom he had slain in fight ? What was his name, 
and where is the story told ? P. Be. 


Frencn Newspapers Wanted. — Where can 
I look through any French newspapers published 
in London during the end of the last and the 
beginning of this century, such as the Journal de 
UEurope, &c.2 The collection in the British 
Museum is very incomplete. 
Henri van Lavy, 
172, Lancaster Road, W. 


Custom at A Cuapret. —Can any of 
your readers point me to the origin or to any 
account of the custom, said to once have prevailed, 
of placing on a chair, within the porch of one of 
the royal chapels (on one day of the year), an 
orange, a fork, and a spoon ? LonDONIENSIS, 


Cart. Kenyepy.—Can any of your readers 
who are familiar with obituary records of the last 
century indicate a publication in which the death 
of Capt. Kennedy, of the 17th Regiment, who died 
on April 28, 1762, is recorded? The papers of 
the regiment state the date, but seem to contain 
no mention of the locality where he died. 

C. M. Kenyepy. 


ApranaM or Linprick orn 
GranGe, NEAR Riron.—Churton, in his lives of 
Smyth and Sutton, says, on Edmondson’s au- 
thority, that a branch of the Cuerdley family of 
Smyth settled in Yorkshire. During the seven- 
teenth century there was a family named Smith 
(the spelling was indifferent in those times) near 
Ripon, of whom the following are known. 

1593, Abraham Smith bought balf of Burthwayt 
Grange, Netherdale, Yorkshire. 

1594, Abraham Smith transferred the same to 
John Smith. 

1649. Abraham Smith bought Lindrick or 
Mollart Grange, part of the sequestrated estate of 
John Smith, from the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners. 

There is, or was, “a tablet to Mr. John Smith, 
Rector of Inniskilling in Ireland,” placed in Ripon 
Cathedral, date 1652; also one to “Mr. John 
Smith, son of Mr. Abraham Smith, of Lindrick ; 
died 1676.” Will any one kindly tell me what 
were the arms of this Abraham Smith? Were 
they those of Bishop William Smyth of Lincoln ? 

N. C. Sairn. 

Braxton Cottage, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 


George III.’s Warcn A Fixcer Rina, — 
Required, any existing authentic account when 
the above was made for his Majesty, the maker’s 
name and address, and when sold. Supposed to 


have been sold by auction between the years 1818 
and 1823, W. R. M. 


nore to Gop.”—How early is this phrase 
in English? In 1489 Caxton says, at the end of 
his Fayt of Armes, “I hope to almighti god that 
it shal be entendyble & vnderstanden to euery 
man,” F, J. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTISTS. 
—I seek information concerning pictures by 
English artists of which the subjects are taken 
from any of Molidre’s plays. I know, of course, the 
five paintings at South Kensington—three by 
Leslie, two by Frith—but wish to be informed of 
others, in either public or private galleries, 

H. 8. 

Arundel Club. 


Freer Prisox.—I have a large folio register 
of the Fleet during the reigns of James II. and 
William and Mary, giving names of the unfor- 
tunate inmates, and the amounts of their debts, 
&e. Can any one tell me where any other volumes 
are to be found ? ~ ad. 


Heratpic.—There is a picture here which was 
exhibited at South Kensington in 1866 as the 

rtrait of Sir Thomas Boleyn, by Holbein, 
Ro. 101, on which Mr, Planché remarked in the 
Builder that it had no claim to be so considered, 
and that it represented some member of the Com- 
pany of Merchant Adventurers, whose arms are 
painted in the corner. There is also a shield, Sa., 
a chevron or between three wolves’ heads erased ar., 
on a chief gu. three door staples or, with another 
coat impaled. These seem to be the arms of 
Cooke. Where could I see a list of the Merchant 
Adventurers, so as to identify the person repre- 
sented ? 8. G. SroprorD SacKVILLE, 

Drayton House, Thrapston. 


Arcnaic Worps.—Can any reader give me the 
precise meaning of the following words ? 

Scauelts, some kind of shovel or digging instru- 
ment, 

Opopauicis, a drug. 

Pouliot, a drug. 

Gore, “ Hasell or gore roddes.” 

Olde, oldys, oolde, I have taken this to be weld 
(dyer’s weed), but it may possibly be goldes 
(Calendula officinalis). 

Suckering. “Behind pillars and arches of 
bridges or such like suckering places in the most 
quiet water.” Tuo, SATCHELL. 

Downshire Hill, N.W. 


Tut “ Decameron.”—F, Sacchetti, in the pre- 
face to his 300 Novelle, mentions a translation of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron into English. Sacchetti 
lived 1335-1410, and I should like to know 
whether such an early translation was really made, 
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what was the name of the translator, and any 
other particulars regarding it. L. Ricct. 
15, Frithville Gardens, W, 


Yew Trees cattep View Trees. — There is 
a farm in Lightcliffe, near Halifax, called Yew 
I remember seeing a receipt for a quit- 
rent on this farm in the early part of last — 
in which the name was written View Trees. 
thought at the time it was an error, but I have 
just noticed in Oliver Heywood’s Diary (pp. 166, 
169 of J. Horsfall Turner’s reprint) view trees twice 
over, A.D. 1679; and in his Event Book (p. 213, 
same edition) I find among other trees, ‘4 view 
trees set about my house Sept. 1, 1674.” Were 
yews ever called views ? T. ©. 


Dra. Witp.— Who was he? In Heywood’s 
Register I find: “Dr. Robt. Wilde, of Oundley, 
died abt. Aug. 1, [1679,] aged 69”; and again, 
“Dr. Robt. Wild, our famous English aa 6 


Pirarco.—In the Memoirs of Mrs. Pilkington, 
vol. iii. p. 107, occur the words, “ I think the philo- 
sopher was in the wrong who wished for windows in 
the human breast,” and among other instances of 
hypocrisy mentions “the son who bows his knee 
in filial reverence to his hoary sire, cursing the 
Gout, Pitargo, and the Rheum for ending him no 
sooner.” Is “ pitargo” a misnomer of an % 14 


Replies. 


“NOTES ON PHRASE AND INFLECTION,” 
(6 8. vii. 501; viii. 101, 129, 232, 497; 
ix. 32, 92). 

I must ask for a short space for explanation. I 
see where I have made myself obscure, viz., by not 
recisely defining my limits, In saying that the 
Som sended (for sent) never existed, I meant that 
it does not occur in any extant written English, 
which is the natural meaning of my words, Before 
this prehistoric form reached us, it was already 
cut down to sende (short for send-de). Now com- 
pare this with what Sir J. A. Picton tells us. I 
quote his words : “ Send had its original preterite 
; but when an attempt was made to reduce 
it to one syllable, send’d, it will be at once seen 
that sent was the inevitable outcome.”* I will 
now prove formally that this is perfectly well 
known to be incorrect. The attempt to reduce 
the word to one syllable was never made till long 


* This account is the original one ; the account ante, 

P. 92 is different, having been altered and corrected, 

consequence (possibly) of my letter. Moreover, my 

statement that sended never existed is literally true. 

Sandideda became sandida, but the next step was to 

—— vowel-change, and thence came send-de 
se 


after the Conquest; the written history of the 
word is totally different. What really happened 
was that the ¢ of sandida dropped out, thus 
giving sende, which is the only form in A.-S. 

try and is extremely common; see Grein’s 
Worterbuch, ii. 431. In Early English, sende 
sometimes became sente, by a natural phonetic 
law, as being capable of more rapid utterance ; 
after this the e dropped off, and the modern sent 
resulted.* This explanation, which is a mere state- 
ment of facts easily verified, is quite different from 
what Sir J. A. Picron at first told us, I may 
add that Iam perfectly well acquainted with the 
Gothic forms of the weak verbs, having already 
printed two accounts of them. 

Next take Sir J. A. Picron’s account of loved, 
which is not correct. He tells us: “ Lov-ed was 
originally lov-dyd or -ded. It required little effort 
to make the euphonic change to lov-ed.” Here are 
three mistakes at once. The original form lov-ded 
is not the right form to take; the change is not 
“ euphonic” when made suddenly, as here directed; 
and the effort to make such a change would have 
been considerable, not “little.” We must start, 
rather, from a form lov-e-ded-e, in four syllables, 
precisely parallel (as an Old English form) to the 
Gothic forms which are referred to. What hap- 
pened was this. First the last de dropped off, the 
reduplication seeming needless.+ This gave lov-e-de 
(or, in A.-S, spelling, luf-o-de). This form lov-e-de 
lasted down to Chaucer’s time. Then the final ¢ 
dropped, and we obtained lov-ed, in two syllables, 
now called lov’d, in one. 

The fact is that Sir J. A. Picron has fallen 
into the common mistake of supposing that lov-ed 
stands for lov-d-ed, by a dropping out of the former 
d. This error has arisen from not understanding 
the origin of the e, which even Dr. Morris some- 
where calls “a connecting vowel.” It is nothing 
of the kind, but a part of the root. Weak verbs 
end in Gothic in -j-an and in A.-S, in -i-an or 
-ig-an. Thus the A.-S. for “to hate” was not 
hatan, but hat-ian. It just makes all the differ- 
ence. Hat-an would have made a past tense 
hat-dede, turning into hat-de, and then (of course) 
into hat-te. This is not a guess, for there is a 
verb Adtan, and its past tense is hdtte. But 
hat-i-an made its past tense as hat-i-dede or (by 
loss of de) hat-i-de, usually written hat-o-de. As 
late as in Chaucer we still have hat-e-de, in three 
syllables. Then the e dropped, giving the modern 
hat-ed, and there we stop, without bringing in any 
“euphonic” laws at all. I am not aware that this 
has been clearly explained before, at any rate in 
any English grammar; but any German accus- 


4 This is very nearly what we are now told, ante, 


p. 92 
+ This is formally proved by Gothic, which dropped 
the final syllable in the Thus “they is 


lagidedun, but ‘I lay” is lagida, short for lagid: 
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tomed to such matters will at once see (though he 
probably knows it already, if a student of Old 
English) that the ¢ in hat-e-d is a part of the 
formative stem of the verb itself, and that all that 
is here left of the prehistoric -ded is the initial, 
not the final letter.* Even sen-de is short for 
sand-i-de, and even sand-i-de is short for sand- 
i-ded-a, The Gothic for “they sent” is sand-i- 
ded-un, which is longer still. 

As to the formation of such words as skipt, it 
is clear that Sir J. A. Picton takes a very 
different view from mine. I could explain skipt 
if I had the space, and I could show why 
it is quite “correct,” and that the unphonetic 
ski is a modern error. I will add that those 
who know what wmlaut means will see that send-e 
really stands for sand-i-da, as above. 

I must add one more remark, Sir J. A. Picroy 
objects to calling slipt and skipt “ pure and correct 
formations.” But he avoids telling us what name 
he would give to such forms as slepped or kepped, 
or why skipt should be wrong and slept and kept 
right. Watter W. SKzart. 


Sir J, A, Picton has misunderstood my query 
(ante, p. 32). I had no desire to ascertain when 
went took the place of A.-S. eode, but what autho- 
rity he had for stating that the past indefinite 
tense went (or the “ preterite,” if he prefers it) was 
not, as now, a past tense, but the present tense of 
wendan, To this question he has simply given his 
ipse dixit, which, without historical evidence, I 
am not inclined to accept. Why should “the 
present tense of wendan” have been “applied as 
an irregular preterite”? We might as well assert 
that sent, from A.-S. sendan, was originally the 
present tense of sendan. Perhaps he can enlighten 
me on the subject. F. , Birxseck Terry. 


My remarks (ante, p. 33) were perfectly relevant. 
If the German sentence which I gave, viz., “ Er 
that sein Moglichstes, ihn zu Tode zu irgern,” is 
correct, and if in it it is the zu immediately pre- 
ceding drgern which belongs to that verb—and 
both these points are admitted by Sir J. A. Picron 
when he says of me, “ No doubt all he says is 
true ””—then it is evident that the word Tode does 
not come between the preposition belonging to the 
infinitive and the infinitive, and yet Sir J. A. 
Picton maintained, and apparently still maintains, 
that it does. In “zu Tode iirgern” no doubt Tode 
comes between zu and drgern, but it cannot be 
said to separate the two words in any other than a 
purely physical sense, inasmuch as the zu belongs 
wholly to Tode, and not at all to drgern (in the 
sense, that is, that to, in to vex, belongs to vex). 
“Zu Tode irgern” is, therefore, totally different 
from “ to elegantly write,” and “to cogently say,” 


ed, seen this; see his Leclures, eighth 


the examples with which Sir J. A, Picron com- 

pared it, for in these latter the to belongs wholly 

to the verbs write and say, and not at all to the 

words immediately following it, elegantly and 

cogently. F. Cance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Date or Bisnor Bartow’s Consecration (6% 
8. ix. 89).—Much controversy would have been 
prevented if it could have been shown with cer- 
tainty that Bp. Barlow was consecrated on June 11, 
1536. But it happens that the register at Lam- 
beth has no record of his consecration. And if 
the date and the reasons for the omission are 
sought for, an answer may be found in the follow- 
ing remarks of so learned and accurate a writer as 
the late Arthur W. Haddan, who observes :— 

“Under these circumstances the conclusion can 
scarcely be avoided, that he SPP. Barlow] was conse- 
crated on June ll. But it will be said—if so, why was 
not his consecration reported? An inspection of Cran- 
mer’s Register supplies the answer,—through the care- 
lessness of the Registrar. The omission would be a con- 
clusive objection during Parker's primacy, when the 
Register was kept with peculiar care, it is absolutel 
none at all during Cranmer's, when it was kept wit 
equal Works, vol. iii, pref. 
sign, b 1, A.C,L., 1844, 

Mr. Haddan in the preceding page explains his 
reasons for assigning June 11 as the date, of which 
the following is a summary. 

There was a consecration at Lambeth on June 11 
1536. Barlow was certainly in the neighbourhood 
at the time, and almost certainly was up to that 
time unconsecrated. But on June 30 he took his 
place in the House of Lords, as a consecrated 
bishop, next in order to the Bishops of Exeter and 
Bath and Wells, one of whom was certainly con- 
secrated on June 11, while the other probably 
was ; and also next before the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
who was consecrated on July 2. Bp. Barlow, 
therefore, takes his places between a bishop, or 
bishops, consecrated on June 11, and another con- 
secrated on July 2. Ep. Marsuatt. 


There is no doubt that Canon Venables’s 
authority for giving this date of June 11, 1536, 
was the exhaustive commentary of the late Rev. 
A. W. Haddan on Archbishop Bramhall’s treatise, 
The Consecration of Protestant Bishops Vindi- 
cated, in his edition in the Anglo-Catholic Library 
of the archbishop’s works. It is impossible here 
even to sum up the arguments, but they are all 
but demonstrative, if not, indeed, quite so. The 
chief references are vol. iii., preface (which is un- 
paged), and pp. 138-143, 227. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

Mr. Bower will find in Hook’s Lives of the 


Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. ix. p. 238, the 
following note : “ Owing to the loss of bre registers 
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the exact day of Barlow’s consecration is not 
known. Prof. Stubbs, whose authority few will 
be found to question, places it on the 11th of June” 
(1536). G. F. R. B. 
Canon Venables is too well able to defend his 
own statements to need the assistance of extracts 
from books in their support; but the following, from 
Dean Hook's Life of Archbishop Parker, may be 
useful to your readers :—“ Owing to the loss of the 
registers, the exact day of Barlow’s consecration 
is not known. Prof. Stubbs, whose authority 
few will be found to question, places it on the 
llth of June” (Archbishops of Canterbury, ix. 
238 n.). Epwarp H. Marsuatr, 
Hastings. 


Anopyne Neckxiace: Sussarara §, ix. 
85).—I do not think my notes on these two points 
are so unguarded as, from the words of my re- 
viewer, Mr. Smytne Patmer assumes. In that 
on “anodyne necklace,” in default of better in- 
formation, I said what I knew about the well- 
known and much-advertised quack remedy of the 
eighteenth century. Its cant significance escaped 
me because, after much searching and inquiry, I 
was not lucky enough to find anything that in any 
way suggested it. As Fate generally arranges 
things, however, a short time after the book came 
out I was informed that it was contained in 
Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
where it lay unrevealed—even to the author of 
Folk Etymology! I therefore at once took steps 
for having the addition made in subsequent issues 
of my volume, 

As regards sussarara, I was aware of the cer- 
tiorart definition, but confess I thought it far- 
fetched in this connexion, and accordingly preferred 
that given by Halliwell (Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words), who says it is used in the east of 
England for “a hard blow.”* It may be observed, 
too, that Mrs. Symmonds of the “ Harrow,” imme- 
diately after using this equivocal expression below 
stairs, threatens above stairs to give poor Olivia 
“a mark thou won’t be the better for these three 
months” (ed. 1773). At the same time, as my note 
will show, I rather recorded this meaning than put 
it forward as the only satisfactory one. I may 
add that Halliwell’s interpretation has been in 
some degree supported by a letter which reached 
me from an anonymous, but manifestly bond fide, 
correspondent a few days ago. In it the writer 
states that her mother, an octogenarian now living, 
has always used, and still uses, the expression to 
describe “ a long and loud knock at the door.” 

Let me assure Mr. Smytue Patmer, in conclu- 
sion, that I by no means pretend to have produced 
“an ideal edition” of Goldsmith’s immortal Vicar. 


Mr. Suytuz Parmer should surely have stated 
that yy! the excellent Supplementary Glossary, 
gives this (from Halliwell) as its yirst meaning, 


“Tl ne faict pas ce tour qui veult!” But if any 

one should set about it hereafter I trust he may 

find that I have materially lightened his labours. 
Austin Dopson. 


May I offer the suggestion that Mr. A. Suyrur 
Parmer and Mr. Austin Dopson are both in the 
right in their explanation of the passage, and that 
Goldsmith's allusion, whilst undoubtedly having 
reference to a halter, was only rendered intelligible 
to his readers by the fact that the “anodyne 
necklace” as a quack amulet had long been a 
household word ? It was impossible for Goldsmith 
to use the term without recalling the memory of 
the famous remedy which occupied as prominent a 
position in the advertising columns of the journals 
of the middle of the eighteenth century as Hollo- 
way’s pills in the middle of the nineteenth. Its 
inception goes back, at any rate, to some early date 
in the century, for in 1717 we have an octavo of 
seventy pages, professing to be a Philosophical 
Essay upon the Celebrated Anodyne Necklace, and 
dedicated to Dr. Chamberlen and the Royal 
Society. The tract is not without a certain 
speciousness of reasoning, and the author relies 
upon the dicta of many learned men in favour of 
appensa, or appended remedies, to show the possi- 
bility at least of the success of his necklace. There 
is ingenuity in his argument, and few quacks of 
our day so learnedly discourse as he :— 

“For since the difficult Cutting of Childrens Teeth 
proceeds from the hard and strict Closure of their Gums; 
If you get Them but once separated and opened, the 
Teeth will of themselves Naturally come Forth; Now 
the Smooth Alcaiious Atoms of the Necklace by their 
insinuating figure and shape, do so make way for their 
Protrusion by gently softning and opening the hard 
swelled Gums, that the TeETH will of themselves with- 
out any difficulty or pain cur and come out as has been 
sufficiently proved.” 

The necklace was of beads artificially prepared, 
small, like barley-corns, and cost five shillings. 
The principal depét was at Garway’s (Garraway’s), 
at the Royal Exchange Gate, next the Cornhill. 
I have advertisements of this nostrum under the 
dates 1719, 1728, 1735, 1747. In the seventh 
edition of the Catalogue of the Rarities at Don 
Saltero’s Coffee House, No. 402 is “ Job’s Tears 
they make Anodyne Necklacesses [sic] of.” 

J. Evior Hopexiy, 
Richmond, 


In my young days I was accustomed to hear 
sussarara applied to a tour de force on the knocker 
of the street door. “Somebody knock’d at my door 
with a susciraro,” occurs in the Life and Adven- 
tures of Signor Rozelli. W. H. 


W, V, F (6 8, viii, 522; ix. 94),—I think if Ma. 
Kerstake will kindly refer to my communication 
again he will see that his own note does not at all 
conflict with anything I say. What I protest 
against is the notion that an initial Scandinavian 
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v can turn into initial English f. I say, and 
repeat, that there is no clear example of that 
particular change. I also protest against the 
extremely vague notions which people have of 
phonetic laws. We are now offered an example 
which just proves what I say; the word Dawlish 
is produced to show that the sounds f, v, and w are 
all equivalent! Of course Doflisc is represented by 
Dovles in Domesday, and Doueles is only a way of 
writing the form Doveles. This proves a change 
of f to v. It is also now written Dawlish, but 
this is merely a fantastical Norman way of writing 
Daulish, the of having become ov, and then being 
vocalized into adiphthong. But there is no sound 
of w in Dawlish, and I am speaking of sounds 
rather than of symbols. The symbol w in aw re- 
resents a vowel, and is not a consonant at all 

ence this instance is not at all to the point. I 
repeat that we have no example of f or v becoming 
w. As to Heneverdone, it may easily stand for 
Henewerdone, the change from w to v being ex- 
tremely common. The person who adduced the 
phonetic rule about “wv between two vowels re- 
presenting f” entirely misapplied the rule. V be- 
tween two vowels only represents f when the f is 
really in the middle of asyllable. But in Hene- 
verdon the word is a compound, and to all intents 
and purposes the v is initial, and only appears to 
the eye to stand between two vowels, in the same 
sense that the w in pennyworth stands between 
two vowels, This is quite a different matter from 
such a case as that of the v in even, which normally 
represents the A.-S. f in @fen and cannot normally 
represent an A.-S. w. Of course it is the interest 
of those who prefer guesswork to denounce phonetic 
laws; but those who want the truth will desire 
rather, as Mr. Kerstake does, that they should 
be correctly and carefully applied. In calling 
attention to this matter I am working in his cause, 
as I hope he may now see. 

Watrer W. Skeart. 


“On, BOLD AND TRUE” (3" §. ii. 491; iii. 19). 
—At the banquet to Sir Archibald Alison here, 
the other day, Sheriff Clark concluded an eloquent 
speech with an apt quotation :— 

“ Oh, bold and true, 
In bonnet blue, 

That fear or falsehood never knew, 

Whose heart was loyal to his word, 

Whose hand was faithful to his sword. 

Search France the fair and England free, 

But bonny Blue-cap still for me.” 
I thought I had very recently come across these 
lines, but I hunted all my ballad-books in vain. 
I then had recourse to my tried friend in need, “ N. 
& Q.,” and in the Index to the Third Series I 
found a reference to 3" S. ii. 491, and iii. 19 (at 
the former of which references the words are given). 
Perhaps it may not even now be too late to 
correct a mistake of your correspondent which cost 


me another hunt. The lines occur not in chap. xv. 
of The Fair Maid of Perth, but in chap. xxxii., 
where Sir Walter speaks of them as “‘ in the little 
song of Bold and True, which was long a favourite 
in Scotland.” They are not the heading of the 
chapter, with Sir Walter’s favourite little joke of 
“Old Ballad” after them. Can any of your readers 
tell me if there is any such “ little song” or ballad, 
and if the lines in the Fair Maid are the whole 
of it? J. B. Fremine, 
Glasgow. 


(6" §, ix. 8).—The word shag in 
South Northamptonshire is used to mean “ rough, 
coarse, hairy.” A kind of coarse tobacco is called 
shag, and I have frequently heard a Shetland pony 
called “shag-ear’d, just like a moke [donkey].” 
The word is not given in Baker’s Northampton- 
shire Words and Phrases, which I have noticed 
omits several words in use in the south of the 
county. Joun R. Woprams. 


“Tor on PARLE Frangais”: “French LEAVE” 
(6 §. viii. 514).—My experience of this latter 
phrase, and the testimony of Adm. Smyth in his 
Sailors’ Word-Book, agree in holding that Web- 
ster’s and Mr, I. Apranams’s definition is faulty. 
When a soldier or servant takes “ French leave,” he, 
fora time at least, absconds. If one jocularly remark 
of something which he is in search of and cannot 
find, “ it has taken French leave,” he means that 
it has been unduly removed, or possibly purloined. 
When a person is said to take French leave, the 
phrase invariably presupposes that he is a sub- 
ordinate, bound to seek leave from a possibly only 
temporary superior. Whether it be a person ora 
thing, Adm. Smyth’s definition applies, “ Being 
absent without permission.” Its origin probably 
arose either from the old-fashioned contempt of 
the English, and especially of the English sailor, 
for the Frenchman, who was thus taunted for 
being unexpectedly absent when everything seemed 
to promise an unpacific “meeting,” or from the 
escapes of French prisoners of war. 

Br. Nicwotson, 

By a remarkable contrast with this quotation, I 
have heard “ Prendre congé A la maniére Anglaise” 
used, both by word of mouth and in late French 
novels, to express the habit of going away from a 
crowded assembly without saying ‘‘ Good-bye” to 
the hostess. R. H. Busk. 


Kixe James’s “ Boox or Sports” (68. ix. 8). 
—The Kings Maiesties Declaration to His Subiects, 
concerning lawfull Sports to be vsed was first pub- 
lished in 1618, and reissued by Charles I. in 1633. 
In it are set forth what pastimes, “such as dauncing, 
either men or women, Archery for men, leaping, 
vaulting, or any other such harmlesse Recreation,” 
were lawful and to be encouraged on the Sabbath; 
and the ministers were in the habit of reading 
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from their pulpits the gamo to be played after 
divine service, and of joining their congregation 
is “ such harmlesse Recreation.” The Parliament, 
of strong puritanical principles, which overthrew 
Charles L, were opposed to such, as they thought, 
desecration of the Sabbath, and one of the most 
common accusations made against ministers whose 
benefices were sequestrated by that Parliament 
was that they “read the Booke for Sports on the 
Lords day.” Consult The First Centvry of Scan- 
dalous, Malignant Priests, London, 1643, and 
Centuria Librorum Absconditorum, London, 1879. 
The Book of Sports ought not to be very scarce; no 
doubt one or more copies of both editions are to 
be found in the library of the British Museum. 
Aris. 


Epsom Prose (6" §, ix. 89).—This phrase, in 
Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe, has reference to Shadwell’s 
play Epsom Wells, for which Sir Charles Sedley 
wrote the prologue ; and Dryden insinuates that 
Sedley larded Shadwell’s wit. This explanation is 

iven in the excellent Globe edition of Dryden’s 

‘cems. Another reference to Epsom Wells occurs 
at L, 42 of Mac Flecknoe. ames Hooper. 

7, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Mr. Christie’s note on this (Globe edition of 
den, p. 149) runs thus: “Sir Charles Sedley 
written the prologue for Shadwell’s play 
Epsom Wells, produced in 1672. Dryden here 
insinuates that Sedley helped Shadwell in com- 
position.” C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 
[Many other contributors are thanked for similar in- 
formation, 


Tae Taames at Oxrorp (6" §. vi. 409; vii. 156, 
450; ix. 41)—From Pror, Rocers’s interesting 
abstract of the Oxford Coroners’ Roll I learn that 
in the year 1302 the river at Oxford was called 
Thames : “ Aug. 13. John, son of John Godfrey, 
of Binsey, was found dead on the bank of the 
Thames, near the Wyke.”—“ Inuent’ fuit mortuus in 
rip[arjia Tames’ iuxta la Wyke.” I owe the exact 
words of the record to the kindness of Mr. Macray. 
This is a piece of evidence precisely of that kind 
for which I asked in a former note (reference 
above). It goes some way to justify that “ foolishe 
custome,”* so amusingly censured by Hollinshed, 
whereby in his day “dyuers did ignorauntlye” 
persist in giving to their own river a name which 
they had learnt from their fathers, regardless of 

theories about “‘ Thame-Isis.” 
B, M. 


Puitamort §, viii. 495).—The word is of 
pretty frequent occurrence in various shapes, 
showing that it was used commonly as the name 
of a colour, without much recollection of its French 


* The passage may be 6t 8, vii. 156, ted b: 


derivation. In Bailey’s Dictionary, eleventh edi- 
tion, 1745, is “ Fillemot [ fuille-mort (sic), F., i.¢., 
a dead leaf], a colour like that of a faded leaf.” 
Boyer’s French-English Dictionary, 1816, gives 
feuille morte, Englished by folimort, filemot; and 
gives in the English-French part filemot and phi- 
lomot, adj., “ dead leaf colour”; “ Fine philomot 
riband, de beau ruban feuille-morte.” Todd’s 
Johnson, 1818, gives philomot (quoting Addison, 
Spectator, No. 265) and filemot (quoting Swift, 
Advice to Servants). The passage from the Spec- 
tator is:—“ As I was standing in the hinder Part 
of the Box, I took notice of a little Cluster of 
Women sitting together in the prettiest coloured 
Hoods that I ever saw. One of them was Blue, 
another Yellow, and another Philomot; the 
fourth was of a Pink Colour, and the fifth of a 
pale Green.” Mr. Morley’s note is, “ Feutlle mort 
(sic), the russet yellow of dead leaves.” Webster 
quotes “ Locke,” but gives no passage or reference. 
Thomson’s Etymons of English Words, Edinburgh, 
1826, gives feuille morte and folio mort, “ Italian, 
folio morto,” but no quotation. For a modern 
instance compare “it was one of the shades of 
brown known by the name of fewille morte, or 
dead-leaf colour” (Mrs. Overtheway’s Remem- 
brances, p. 28). O. W. Tancock. 


Jewish Weppixe Ceremony (6" viii. 
513).—It is here asked why the bride and 
bridegroom stepped seven times over a fish. 
This evidently signifies devotion to the prin- 
ciples of fertility, which the fish represents 
as “the moving watery one,” and most fertile of 
all creatures. It is more likely that the young 
married couple walked round the fish seven times, 
as this circumambulation is true adoration. In 
India a conical and ovate stone, or linga and yoni, 
which has the same signification here as the fish, 
is often placed in a circle marked out on the floor, 
and the young people walk round this, either after 
encircling the fire (god Agni) with their garments 
tied together as in Mexico, or after exchanging 
them as in Travankore in Southern India. 

J. G. R. Fortone. 

11, Douglas Crescent, Edinburgh. 


An explanation of this ceremony is given in the 
Jewish Chronicle of January 4:— 

“ The meaning of the ceremony is obvious enough. It 
is simply the symbolical expression of a prayer that the 
couple just married might be blessed with children, The 
verb used (a5 17) in Jacob’s well-known prayer—‘ Let 
them grow into a multitude in the midst of the earth’ 
(Genesis xlviii. 16)—contains the same root as does the 
noun 39, a fish, sides, the fish was always regarded as 


an important necessary of life, and as an emblem of 
fecundity,” 

The Targum Onkelos on Genesis xlviii. 16 gives : 
* As the fish of the sea, may they multiply among 
the sons of men on the earth.” The Palestine 


Targum, a little more fully, paraphrases thus ; 
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“ And as the fishes of the sea in multiplying are 

multiplied in the sea, so may the children o 

Joseph be multiplied abundantly in the midst of 

the earth.” Apranams, M.A. 
London Institution. 


The fish was probably used as an emblem of 
fecundity. The stepping the mystic number of 
seven times over it not improbably involved a 

rticipation in that blessing, at least in Eastern 
belief. Br. NicHoLson, 

A fish is the astronomical symbol of Judea, the 
fish land.” Constance 


A Custom S. viii. 147).—This 
custom I have since been informed exists in Wor- 
cestershire in a different form. There, an elder 
sister has to dance bare-footed or to jump over a 
pig trough at the wedding of a younger —_ 

LPHA. 


“In MEDIO SPATIO MEDIOCRIA FIRMA 
LocANTUR” (6 §, ix. 47).—Bohn’s Dictionary of 
Latin Quotations is wrong in writing “In medio 
tutissimus ibis”; the in should be omitted. 
Pheebus, addressing his son, says :— 

* Altius egressus coelestia tecta cremabis ; 
Inferius terras medio tutissimus ibis.” 
Ovid, Afet. ii, I. 136-7. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 

As this saying is attributed by Chief Justice 
Popham to “ the wisest and greatest counsellor of 
his time,” that is of the reign of Elizabeth, there 
can be little doubt but that Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Chancellor, the father of the more celebrated 
Francis Bacon, is alluded to. His motto was 
“ mediocria firma,” which he appended to the lines 
over the entrance to the hall of his house at Gor- 
hambury, and which is also engraved on his por- 
trait in Holland’s Heroologia. In both cases it 
consists only of the above two words, nor have I 
been able to find the whole line as quoted by the 
chief justice. The sentiment of the words of the 
chief justice which precede his quotation leads 
a little further back, to Sir Thomas More, to whom 
the following lines are attributed :— 

“ Scilicet extremis longé mediocria prestant, 

Infima calcantur, summa repente ruunt,” 
which may be paralleled by those of another 
writer, whose name is not given:— 

“ Infima spreta jacent, fortunz obnoxia summa, 

Quz medio sita sunt firma manere solent,” 
Sir Thomas More’s lines are not in the edition of 
his Epigrammate of 1638, although it contains 
two epigrams, “ De Mediocritate,” at pp. 48 and 69, 
W. E. Bucktey. 


Tt is a misfortune that Bohn only gives the 
name of an author, without the proper reference, 


does, and under the heading “Golden Mean,” 


f | Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors, p. 336, 


is the reference Ovid, Met. ii. 136:— 
“ Altius egressus coslestia tecta cremabis ; 
Inferius terras ; medio tutissimus ibis.’* 


Grspes Rieavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford, 


Lord Chief Justice Popham’s allusion is evi- 
dently to his great contemporary Francis Bacon 
(Lord Verulam), whose family motto was “ Medio- 
cria firma.” This is still the motto of the Bacon 
family. C. H. Hempaitt, 


Joun Detarons: “Antipore To Frence 
Paincipies” (6 §. vii. 329; ix. 76).—I am much 
obliged by Mr, W. E. Bucktey’s reply relative 
to above. I had previously communicated with 
the Rev. H. Delafons, through the courtesy of the 
Editor of “ N. & Q.,” and had sent him the volume 
for inspection, but failed to obtain the information 
Mr. Bucxtey conveys. I shall be glad if he can 
further inform me whether the compiler had any 
special facilities from his position for obtaining 
information on the subject, and whether the 
volume in question has been published, as it bears 
somewhat the marks of having been prepared for 
that purpose. Epwarp T. Dusy. 

Lo e Road, Barnes, 


Danvy (6" §, viii. 515 ; ix. 35).—Perhaps the 
following examples of the early use of the word 
and explanation of the value of the coin may be 
acceptable to readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Atan other season, to a feloe laiyng to his rebuke, 
that he was ouer deintie of his mouthe and diete, he did 
with this reason giue a stopping oistre. Coldest not thy 
self (quoth he) finde in 2 harte, to buie of thesame 
kind of meates or dishes that I doe, if thou mightest 
haue theim for a dandiprat? And when he, that would 
nedes shewe himself to bee a despiser of all delicates, 
had thereynto aunswered, Yes: Then doe not I, saied 
Aristippus, so earnestlie minde or tender sensualitee, as 
thou doest auarice.”—A pophthegmes of Erasmus, 1542, 
f. 55, verso. 

‘* Being in a certain mainour place in the countree, he 
toke verie euill rest in the nightes, by reason of an oule, 
breakyng his slepe euery halfe hower with her oughlyn 
A launceknight or asoldiour auenturer beyng well skilled 
in foulyng, tooke the peines to catche this Oulet, and 
vpon hope of some verie high reward, brought thesame 
vnto Augustus, who, after gannyng hym thanke, com- 
maunded a thousande *pieces of money to be geuen him 
in reward. The other partie 447 (bicause he thought 
the reward ouer small) was not afeard, but had the harte 
to saie vnto the Emperor: Naie, yet had I rather that 
she liue still, and with that worde let go the birde 

in.” 

«“* Nummus in the .30, .35. and .38. apophthegmes, 
is taken for peces of golde, & here it is taken for brasse 
pens, or els pieces of siluer of the valu of a dandiprat 
or i. d, ob. a pece or thereabout, so that the thousand 
peces wer moche about the somme of twentie nobles 
sterlynges. The Frenche enterpreter translateth it fiue 
and twentie crounes,”—ZJbid, f. 248. 


in his Dictionary of Quotations but Dr. Ramage 


The following song well illustrates the meaning 
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of the slang term dandy. It is from The Apollo; 
or, Harmonic Miscellany, with the Music, &c., 
1814, being a selection from plays, operas, &c. 
Many of the songs are much earlier than the date 
of the book :— 

The Dandy O. 


Come, all ye soldiers brave who fight for your king, 
And love your country more than gin or brandy O, 
Come listen to my song, and I'll tell you what's the 


thing, 
And that all the world acknowledge is the dandy 0. 
The dandy is low carriages all trailing in the dirt, 


With ladies in ‘em sweet as sugar-candy 0; 
My lord he mounts the box, lest my lady should be 


hurt, 
With his coat and twenty capes, for that’s the 
dandy O. 
The fashion is for ladies to wear bonnets with a 


poke, 
With petticoats as few and thin as can be O, 
With bare shoulders and bare arms, would an ancho- 
rite provoke, 
Yet men allow this fashion is the dandy 0. 


A maiden, tho’ not very young, of threescore years and 


ten, 
With flaxen wig, and legs as thick and bandy O, 
If she’s got but one eye, yet she ’Il ogle at the men, 
For marriage to old maids is the dandy O. 
All ranks have got a fashion which they call the 
knowing quiz ; 
And every little paltry boy that can be O, 
Under every lady's bonnet boldly sticks his ugly phiz, 
For a quizzing glass makes every fool the dandy O. 


Our modern beaus can’t look aside without so much 


ado, 
Their necks are bolster’d out as stiff as can be O; 
And if they move their knowing heads their bodies 
they move too, 
Like a rabbit on the spit, for that’s the dandy O. 
But now ’s the time of war, and fighting is the thing, 
A soldier in a red coat can so grand be O ! 
For, guardians of true liberty, their country, and 
their king, 
The soldiers and the sailors are the dandy 0. 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Chambers’s Elymological Dictionary gives as its 
derivation “French, dandin.” On referring to 
the French dictionary I find Dandin=ninny, also 
the verb “ Dandiner, to twist one’s body about, to 
occupy one’s self about trifles.” 

Cuartotte G. Bogen. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


One meaning I see has not been noticed, namely, 
the slang for hand, which is given in Baker's 
Northamptonshire Words and Phrases. In addi- 
tion to other meanings already quoted, the Slang 
Dictionary adds those of boatman (Anglo-Indian) 
and a small glass of whiskey (Irish). 

Jonny R. Wopnams. 


Luoyrp, Bisnor or Sr. Asarn (6% §, 
ix. 27).—According to Anthony & Wood, William 
Lloyd was 


“educated in school learning under his father, and at 
thirteen years of age, understanding Latin, Greek, and 
something of Hebrew, was entered a student in Oriel 
College in Lent term, an. 1639, and in the year follow- 
ing, or thereabouts, became scholar of Jesus College...... 
In October, 1642, he was admitted Bachelor of Arts, 
which being completed by determination, he left the 
university.”"—Athene Oxonienses, 1820, iv. 714-5. 

This account of his university career, which differs 
from that of Chalmers, can, however, be hardly 
reconciled with the inscription on the bishop's 
monument in Fladbury Church. After giving 
Aug. 18, 1627, as the date of his birth, this goes on 
to say:— 

“ Puer admodum ea uberrimz indolis edidit specimina, 
Ita Grecis, Romanisque scriptoribus insudavit, Ita 
linguarum Orientalium studio animum adhibuit, Ut sin- 
gulare academiw Oxoniensis ornamentum Evaserit un- 
decennis.”—Nash’s History of Worcestershire, i, 449. 
Upon his presentation to the rectory of Bradfield, 
“he was examined by the Tryers of those times, 
and passed with approbation ” (Biog. Brit., vol. v. 
p. 2986); it would, therefore, seem that there was 
nothing in those days to prevent a deacon from 
holding a living. G. FL. R 


There can be no doubt of the correctness of these 
dates, which are given as Mr. Cooke quotes them 
by the Biographia Britannica from Wood. Nor 
was such early graduation very unusual at the 
time, and much later. Bishop Phillpotts was a 
scholar of Corpus before fourteen, and John Keble 
before fifteen. It was not till the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662 that a cleric instituted to a living 
was compelled to be a priest. 

©. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Trare. 


Books RELATING TO SurrotK (6 §. ix. 89). 
—Twenty-eight folio volumes of miscellaneous 
papers relating to Suffolk, being a portion of the 
large collection accumulated by the late Mr. Fitch, 
are now in the Ipswich Museum Library. The 
remainder, I understand from the librarian, are at 
the Atheneum at Bury. The papers are arranged 
under parishes, the compiler having had a new 
history of the county in contemplation. 

Francis Hastewoop, 

Ipewich. 


Portraits at Eaton (6" ix. 88).—There is 
a portrait of Jane, Lady Grosvenor, at Eaton, half- 
length size, painted by Mason Chamberlin, one of 
the foundation members of the Royal Academy. 
G. D. T. 
Huddersfield. 


Lavy F., 1550 (6™ S. ix. 83).—Sir Anthony 
Cooke, of Gidea Hall, Essex, married Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Fitzwilliam, of Milton, 
Northamptonshire, who was five times chosen by 
Queen Elizabeth Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
who, deeming it a work of labour worthy of re- 
ward, asked for “something,” and was told that 
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the Lord Deputyship was preferment, not service; 
after which, as Cox tells us, he endeavoured to 
make profit of it, and he succeeded. It is 
probable that Lady Fitzwilliam was a dame of 
considerable dignity, and that her daughter Anne 
was more apt to call her Lady F. than “ My 
mother.” Evwarp Sotty. 


Sir Anthony Cooke married Anne, daughter of 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, of Gains Park, Meydon 
Gernon, in Essex. This is stated in George 


Perry’s Memorials of Old Romford. 
M.A.Oxon. 


Samian Ware ix. 87).—See Wright’s 
The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. 


Freperick Davis. 


Popuar Superstitions (6 §. ix. 66).—I am 
glad to: learn that there exists a cockney maid- 
servant who is sufficiently imaginative—sufficiently 
en rapport with the past—to believe that the plac- 
ing of boots on a table is unlucky. The table, on 
this side the Atlantic at least, is not the right place 
for boots, and so the belief has a social merit of its 
own ; and it is a common belief in Shropshire and 
Staffordshire. I have more than once been pre- 
vented, on this very ground, from examining a 
pair of new and untried boots by the respectful 
exhortations of a too observant female. 

Here also are two other items of folk-lore from 
the same counties—both recent, both authentic, 
both derived from native servant-maids. “If you 
find the fire still burning from overnight,” said one, 
“when you come in to light it of a morning, you 
know, ma’am, it’s a certain sign as you ’ll hear tell 
of a illness that day. I found it alight last Tues- 
day morning, and that was the very day as you 
had the letter about master bein’ took ill.” Again: 
“Tf you chance to say your words backwards,” 
said her fellow, “you'll sure to see a stranger 
afore night. Only yesterday I says, ‘Ill bread the 
toast,’ instead o’ saying, ‘I’ll toast the bread,’ what 
I meant to, and it was yesterday afternoon I seed 
Mr. Robert.” I dare say my friend Miss Burne 
has already noted these curious coincidences for 
the benefit of her Shropshire Folk-lore. 

A. J. M. 


Fifteen years ago, while also staying “in some 
apartments in London,” I placed my shoes on the 
table, when the girl was shocked, and made a 
remark similar to that recorded by Mra. Vyvyan. 
I had to pacify her. I remember she told me she 
came from West Kent, the Crays or thereabouts, 

KILLIGREW. 

This superstition is common in the Midland 
Counties, but is applied to new boots only, which 
are said to bring bad luck if placed on a table. 

Este. 

“Roast-neer” (6% ix. 108).—The Roast 

Beef of Old England was one of the most popular 


songs of the eighteenth century ; the words and 
music were by Richard Leveridge, the celebrated 
singer and composer (born 1670, died 1758) ; the 
tune is in constant use at the theatres and else- 
where to this day. Henry Fielding’s comedy, 
Don Quixote in England, includes two verses of 
the song, the first identical with Leveridge’s, the 
second apparently original. W. H. Cumauvas. 


Caristmas Monmoutusuire (6% §, ix. 24). 
—Mr. Lawson Lows says, “The favourite carol 
is known as The Holly and the Ivy, and appears 
to be local.” May I point out that a carol under 
this title is to be found in Christmas Carols and 
Ballads, edited with notes by Joshua Sylvester 
(Chatto & Windus), n.d.? The editor has this 
note :— 

“ An old broadside, printed a century and a half since, 
supplies the following. It does not appear to have been 
included in a collection before. The curious similes 
betwixt the holly and certain events in the life of Christ 
may yet be occasionally heard in the discourse of aged 
people. The holly, from time immemorial, has been 
looked upon as a favoured evergreen, typical of the 
mission of Our Saviour.” 

Hitperic Frienp. 


Natuan tHe Composer (6 §, viii. 494 ; ix. 
71).—I have been much interested in the answers 
concerning Nathan the composer, but would much 
like to learn some further particulars of his per- 
sonal history. Was he married, and to whom; and 
do any descendants exist? What was his nation- 
ality ; was he a Pole? Dera, 

Edinburgh. 


Hair-rowper §. ix. 90).—The following 
passage, taken from Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities (1825), vol. ii. p. 854, partly answers 
Mr. question :— 

“Mary of Medicis is said to have introduced hair- 
powder; but the first of the French writers who men- 
tions it is L’Etoile in his Journal under the year 1593. 
He cays that nuns walked Paris, powdered and curled 
(Solin, D’Arnay, p. 122).” 

G. F. R. B. 


On referring to Townsend’s Manual of Dates 
I find the following: ‘‘ Hair-powder is said to have 
been introduced by Mary of Medicis.” 
Core. 
Teignmouth. 


“Tur RovuNDHEADS BEFORE PonTEeFrRAcT” 
(6% §, ix. 68).—The original correspondence of 
Capt. Adam Baynes, M.P. for Leeds, Parliamentary 
Commissioner for the Northern Army, &c., was 
presented to the British Museum by the Rev. 
Adam Baynes in 1856. It fills eleven volumes 
(see Additional MSS. 21417-21427). J. J. ©. 


A ror Boox-surine (6" §. ix. 86).—If 
any one wishes to see a justification, at least so far 


as Italy is concerned, of M. Marc Monnier’s appeal 
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to book-buyers, let him read Count de Guber- 
natis’s description of the sad condition of Italian 
booksellers (Atheneum, Dec. 29, 1883, p. 852). 
I commend Le Libraire aux Chalands to the 
notice of your contributor the editor of the 
Giornale degli Eruditi e Curiosi. 
J. Ranpatt. 
Potampore (6 §, viii. 387; ix. 72).—What 
W. G. P. describes is in Turkey called paploma, 
which name is supposed to be of Greek origin (cf. 
polampore). Hype 


By-ano-sy S. vii. 486, 518 ; viii. 96, 273, 
469, 527; ix. 34)—From Burke’s speech in the 
House of Commons, Dec. 3, 1787, on “the sub- 
sidi treaty with the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel 


“ Although the King of Prussia had, professedly, set 
out merely to obtain adequate satisfaction for the injury 
done his sister, his army by accident took Utrecht, 
fs themselves of Amsterdam, restored the Stadt- 

older and the former government, and all this at a 
stroke, and by the by, which put him in mind of a verse 
in Cowley’s sprightly ballad of the Chronicle, which he 
had often read with pleasure :— 

* But when Isabella came, 
Arm’d with a resistless flame, 
And th’ artillery of her eye, 
While she proudly march’d about 
Greater conquests to find out, 
She beat out Susan, dy the by.”” 
Wa. Freevove. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Qoery (6" ix. 87).—A mis- 
apprehension has led C. J. to suggest a change not 
merely unnecessary, but at variance with the gram- 
matical construction. He has taken gazes as the 
nominative to lend, whereas it is but its transposed 
objective ; the eyes of 1. 22, or, if one likes, their 
poor balls of 1. 24, being the nominative or 
synonyme nominatives to the previous verbs ride, 
intend, tied, extend, and the nominative to lend. 
I would invite J. C.’s attention to the thrice re- 
peated sometimes and to the substitute for a fourth 
repetition in anon. Br. Nicuo.son. 


Fiast Taree Fouto Eprtions or Caaucer (6% 
8. viii. 381).—“ Lowndes is in error in stating 
that Kele’s edition is the same as Bonham’s (1542) 
with a new title; they are two totally distinct 
books” (B. Quaritch’s Catalogue, 1880). This 
note helps to confirm Mr. Masxetv’s statement 
that the early editions of Chaucer were three, viz., 
Godfray’s 1532, Bonham-Reynes 1542, Bonham- 
Kele-Petit-Toye 1545 (?). H. Parr. 

James Street, 8.W. 


“ THE ETERNAL FITNESS OF THINGS ” (6 §. viii. 
27, 79; ix. 20).—In answers to correspondents at the 
last reference you state that “all that is known 
concerning this is that it is employed by Square 
in Tom Jones.” Permit me to add that it was 


a cant phrase among the deistical writers of 
the close of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries. If your correspondent 
can refer to John Leland’s View of istical 
Writers, he will find much on the subject. I have 
parted with the book, and cannot spare time to go 
to the Museum, or would give the exact reference ; 
but think it is in his review of Morgan’s Moral 
Philosopher. Samuel Clarke’s Being and Attri- 
butes of God also contains the phrase; but this 
work also I have parted with. H. Darton. 


Tae Rervustican Catenpar viii. 286, 
332, 393, 471).—In reply to Cot. Puipps, an early 
authority for the names of the Sansculottides may 
be found in the Annuaire du Réipublicain, ou 
Légende Physico-Economique, 8vo. Paris, “ L’an IL. 
de la République Frangaise.” In the prefatory 
matter is inserted a report by Ph. Fr. Na. Fabre- 
d’Eglantine, in the name of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, which explains the new 
calendar at considerable length, and gives reasons 
for the fanciful names of the months. Every day 
of the year has also its own —— designa- 
tion, from the lst Vendémiaire, Raisin (grape), to 
the 30th Fructidor, Panier (basket). The Sans- 
culottides are as follows:— 

Primedi _la féte du Génie. 

Duodi » du Travail. 

Tridi » » des Actions, 

Quartidi des Récompenses, 

Quintidi » » de l’Opinion, 
The intercalary day (in leap-year) is to be called, 
par excellence, “ La Sansculottide.” The concord- 
ance in this volume, calculated only for the years 
1793-4, exactly agrees with that given by Cox 
Prurrs. J. Evior Hopoxiy. 

Richmond. 


It can scarcely fail to interest those of your 
correspondents who took part in the discussion 
on this subject to learn that the Handy Book 
of Rules and Tables for verifying Dates with 
the Christian Era of Mr. John J. Bond, Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records, to which frequent 
reference was made, is now accessible. A small 
remainder—less, I understand, than thirty copies— 
obtained from a private source, is in the hands of 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner, of the Strand. 

Urpan. 


Cramp Rives §. viii. 327, 359, 434).— 
Some time since Dr. Nicno.son asked for a 
reference to any notice ofthese. A few days ago 
I came across the following, in Gosson’s Schoole of 
Abuse (Arber’s reprints), in “ To the Gentlewomen 
Citizens of London,” p. 58: “ It is not a softe shooe 
that healeth the Gowte ; nor a golden Ring that 
driueth away the Crampe ; nor a crown of Pearle 
that cureth the Meigrim.” 

Jony R. Wopnams. 
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Marruews Famity or Grovcester (6" §, 
ix. 8).—As a descendant of the James Matthews 
who settled in Yarmouth, Cape Cod, some time 
before 1643 (in which year his name appears on a 
town roll), I also should be glad of any infor- 
mation concerning the Matthews family of Tewkes- 
bury, co. Gloucester, and especially of any evidence 
tending to show that the James Matthews who 
emigrated to New England was the James 
Matthews who was a son of Edward Matthews, of 
the Lodge, Tewkesbury. My father, Mr. Edward 
Matthews, now of this city, was the first of James 
Matthews’s descendants to leave Yarmouth, where 
the family have been for now nearly two centuries 
and a half. So far as I know, the name has always 
been spelt as I have here written it. The immi- 
grant James Matthews was living in 1673; his 
descendant and namesake James Matthews, my 
grandfather, was born in 1778. It is at least a 
coincidence that the names Edward and James, 
borne by the Tewkesbury family, should survive to 
the present day in the Yarmouth family. 

James Branper Marruews. 

New York. 


Pyse (6 §, viii. 388).—I regret I cannot afford 
F.ieur-pE-Lys the information required about this 
word, nor have any of the friends whom I have con- 
sulted been able to assist me. As a mere sugges- 
tion I may refer to the Persian word pds, guard, 
—. which in the mouth of a Bombay buggy- 

river may have acquired a meaning equivalent to 
the French gare & vous, I will keep the matter in 
mind, and make inquiries when next er 


“ SoLITARY MONK WHO SHOOK,” &c, (6% §. viii. 
465; ix. 75).—Mr. Lywn will find that the couplet 
quoted (“Streams meander level with their fount ”) 
is not from Robert Montgomery’s works, but from 
the Botanic Garden or the Loves of the Plants, by 
Dr. Eramus Darwin. I have not Darwin’s works 
at hand, but Iam quite certain that the couplet 
belongs to him, although so unscientific and im- 
possible in fact. Este, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Lincolnshive and the Danes. By the Rev. G. 8. Streat- 
feild. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tuis is a very carefully executed book. However much 
we may differ from many of the conclusions of the 
author, no one who is at the pains of reading his pages 
with attention can doubt that he has worked up to his 
conclusions with due industry. There are few modern 
books bearing on the subject of Scandinavian place- 
names that he has not consulted. The fault, if fault 
there be, lies in the opposite direction. Mr. Streatfeild 
occasionally takes the trouble of directing attention to 
demonstrably false guesses of his predecessors, which 
are quite beneath his notice. The sketch given in the 
early part of the book of the manners and morals of the 
Northern sea-rovers is remarkably good and well timed, 


Although England owes them a debt of gratitude which 
she is not slow to acknowledge, they are generally de- 
scribed, both in history and romance, as something quite 
other than they were. Mr, Streatfeild has, we believe, 
succeeded in furnishing a picture which is as little out of 
drawing as the scanty materials at his command will 
admit of. The greater part of the volume is taken u 
by an analysis of the local names of Lincolnshire which 
indicate the ——— of the Danes. The subject of the 
derivation of place-names is so beset with pitfalls that, 
until his conclusions have been tested by time and fresh 
discoveries, it would be rash to estimate the amount of 
his success. We ourselves believe that where he derives 
the first part of Lincolnshire place-names that end in by 
from the personal names of the first Scandinavian settlers 
he is almost always on sure ground. On the contrary, 
when the name is interpreted so as to convey informa- 
tion as to the natural features of the country, we believe 
him to be very frequently in error. As an instance of 
what we mean, we will take Brumby, a hamlet in the 
parish of Frodingham, Some Lincolnshire directory 
seems to have informed the author that Brumby stands 
“upon a bold declivity overlooking the vale of the 
Trent.” This little village was certainly in existence in 
the time of the Conqueror, for it occurs in Domesday as 
Brunebi, and till recent days it almost always appears in 
records spelt with the letter n. The notion that Brumby 
stands on the top of a declivity bas misled Mr. Streat- 
feild into suggesting that it may be interpreted as “ the 
village of the brow, from bran or bryn, an eyebrow,” 
which, he tells us, is often used to express the brow of 
a hill or the edge of a moor. Now in the township of 
Brumby there is such a brow or declivity as Mr. Streat- 
field thinks of, but it is nearly a mile away from the 
village, which stands, and always, we may be certain, 
has stood, on a gentle slope dipping in the contrary 
direction. Though this derivation is manifestly wrong, we 
are by no means sure that the true one can be discovered. 
We hold, at least provisionally, that it has derived its 
name from some early settler whose name was Brun. 

Mr, Streatfeild has added a useful glossary of Lin- 
colnshire dialect words that are near akin to Scandi- 
navian forms, We have read it carefully, and find his 
definitions remarkably correct, 


The River of Golden Sand, By the late Capt. William 
Gill, R.E. (Murray.) 
As originally published in 1880, Capt. Gill’s journal of 
his travels in Western China and Thibet occupied two 
bulky volumes. In the present volume these journals have 
been condensed by Mr, E. Colborne Baber, an intimate 
friend of Capt. Gill, wkose thorough knowledge of 
Western China has well qualified him for the task, 
The whole work has been edited by Col, Yule, who, in 
addition to the geographical introduction to the journals, 
has written a short but most interesting memoir of 
Capt. Gill. Born in 1843, William John Gill was 
educated at Brighton College. In 1864 he obtained his 
commission to the Royal Engineers. In 1871 a distant 
relative left him a considerable fortune, and he was thus 
enabled to gratify his great desire for travelling and adven- 
ture. In 1873 he joined Colonel V. Baker in his journey 
of exploration along the northern frontiers of Persia. 
During the expedition he made many accurate surveys, 
which afterwards proved of much value both from 
a geographical as well as from a political point of 
view. In 1874 he stood unsuccessfully for Hackney. In 
1876 he undertook the exploration of Western China, 
the account of which forms the subject of this book. 
After a futile attempt to visit the scenes of the Russo- 
Turkish War and a long stay at Constantinople in 1878, 
he joined Sir Charles Macgregor in 1881 as survey 
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officer in the expedition against the Maris. When this 
was over he made an attempt to get to Merv, but was 
obliged to give it up for want of time, as an extension 
of leave was refused him. In 1881 he explored Tripoli, 
In 1882 he was sent out to Egypt on special service, and 
on August llth, together with Prof. Palmer and Lieut, 
Charrington, he was cruelly murdered in the Wadi Sadr. 
Such was the career of this resolute and accomplished 
traveller, whose life was one of unceasing activity, aud 
whoee death in the prime of his life was a distinct 
loss to his country. It should be added that the book 
is illustrated with woodcuts from drawings made from 
Capt. Gill’s rough sketches, and that an excellent portrait 
of him, etched by Mr. Wirgman, forms the frontispiece 
of the volume. 


John Bull and his Island. By Max O’Rell. Translated 
from the French under the supervision of the Author, 
(Field & Tuer.) 

Max O’ R211 is quite as amusing in bis English dress as 

in his native war-paint, His book is throughout, like 

most French criticisms on England and English manners 
and customs, serio-comic, Occasionally he hits a real 
blot, and that, we admit frankly, among his own country- 
men as well as among ourselves, so that his desire to be 
impartial is evident. In some of the more gerious ques- 
tions which he discusees it would be well for Max O’Rell 
to look a little deeper below the surface before bringing 
out a new edition. He says, for instance, that there is 
no such thing among us as the “ Registre de I'Etat 

Civil,” from which we may conclude that, while in 

England, he did not get married at a registrar's office, 

and, as he appears to think matrimony quite a light and 

airily easy affair in John Bull’s island, we may assume 
that he did not attempt to marry a ward in Chancery 
without the leave of es He might otherwise have 
come sadly to a different conclusion, and have acknow- 

ledged that, after all, marriage in England might be a 

serious matter. The British and Foreign Bible Society 

ought to be gratified at finding that Max O’Rell, like 
most of his countrymen at the present day, has Bible 

Society on the brain, They tell us that our Madagascar 

telegrams are sent by agents of this neferiously ubiqui- 

tous society, and poor, innocent Max O’Rell cannot 
come to see John Bull in his island without that per- 
severing Bible Society setting traps to convert him. 

But we apprehend that Max is still unconverted Max. 


Aleriel ; or, a Voyage to Other Worlds. A Tale. By 
Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma, (Wyman & Sons.) 
Tus very fantastic tale has been written with a fixed 
purpose. That purpose was to encourage the study of 
astronomy amongst the young. The author, as he informs 
us in the preface, sees no reason to suppose that the 
earth is the sole abode of life. His hero, Aleriel by 
name, is an inhabitant of the planet Venus ; and it is his 
travels in the realms of space which are here recorded. 
After visiting the earth, and being present at the siege of 
Paria by the Germans, on his way | ack to Venus he pays 
a visit to the moon. On his arrival at home he takes the 
opportunity of lecturing upon the habits and customs of 
the inhabitants of the earth, and, being a person of 
tuperior intelligence, he naturally gives an account of us 
which is not very flattering. After a short interval, 
Aleriel, with two companions, makes an expedition, by 
means of an ether car, to Mars, Deimos, Jupiter, Titan, 
Mimas, ond Saturn. Then, after a short visit to the 
earth, they return into space, We are a little doubtful 
whether the young people for whom this book has been 
written will quite appreciate the astronomical facts and 
speculations which are presented to them by Mr. Lach- 
Szyrma enveloped in the thin disguise of a story. Indeed, 
we are rather inclined to that they will be of 


opinion that there isa great deal too much powder and 


too little jam in it. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Second Series, 
Vol. I., Nos. land2, Edited by J. J. Howard, LL.D. 
(Mitchell & Hughes.) 

Tue Miscellanea of our old friend Dr. Jackson Howard 

enters upon a new series with the new year, and opens both 

with considerable spirit. The illustrations are increased 
in number, interest, and quality, those to the February 
part, No, 2 of the new series, being especially noticeable. 

The Chauncy brasees are very quaint where unmutilated, 

as in the case of John Chauncy of Gedelston and Ann 

Leventhorp his wife, with their six daughters and twelve 

sons, all depicted “ precant proper.” Where they have 

been mutilated, as in the case of a later John Chauncyand 

his wives at Sawbridgeworth, we can only hope that a 

possibility of restoration may be afforded by the public 

attention thus called to the loss. The facsimile of the 
grant of a crest to George Evelyn of Ditton, 1572, by 

Cooke, Clarenceux, is both well executed and interesting 

from the associations which surround the name of the 

race rendered illustrious by the memory of John Evelyn. 


Tue fourth volume of the Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer (Bogue) contains a large amount of matter 
of interest. Apart from the valuable contributions of 
the editor, Mr. Walford, there are an admirable“ Literary 
History of Gray's Elegy,” by our well-known contributor 
the Rev. Joseph Maskell; a series of papers by Mr, 
Granville Leveson-Gower on “ The Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and their Palaces”; and some singularly edifying 
notes by Mr. W. D. Selby on “ Papiste’ and Delinquents’ 
Libraries.” 


In the late Mr. Chenery the Times loses a devoted 
servant and Oriental literature an earnest and a dis- 
tinguished cultivator. A Cambridge man by graduation, 
he became an Oxford man by incorporation, on his 
appointment by Samuel Wilberforce, then bishop of the 
diocese, and Lord High Almoner, to the Lord Almoner’s 
Professorship of Arabic in the University of Oxford. 
This chair he continued to hold till his succession to 
Mr. Delane as editor of the Times. Notwithstanding 
the heavy work thus devolving upon him, Mr. Chenery 
never lost his hold on Oriental studies, and the members 
of the Leyden Congress of Orientalists, last autumn, saw 
him in their midst. He died, as he had lived, in harness, 
leaving a void which will not easily be filled. 


ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


W. H.—Copper tokens such as you describe were fre- 
uently issued by London tradesmen, Consult Mr. 
Batty’s book on the subject, 

T. C.—Pause=kick, and spice=tlollipop, are familiar 

phrases in Yorkshire. 

Cu, Tr.—The A in “heir” is silent, and has never 
been otherwise. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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